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P^FACE 



In recant yEars legislation and litigation have begun to regu-- 
late the bahaviDr qf the teacher in the claasroom. Little Is Imown 
about the actual effects upon teachers of fadaral and state educa- 
tional policy. This papers supported by the Ford Foundation, con= 
ceptuallEes a framework for examining teachers* views of these 
policies J fiheir views of the educational process and the relation-^ 
ships betwean the two sets of views. In the past there have bsen 
soma good, but now somewhat dated, studies of how teachers view 
teaching. This Research will update these ftodings and relate 
Cham to the new regulatory efforts. The results should be of 
interest to educational polic:/taakers and practitioners. 



r ' , SU>tMARY 

This note is part of a study supported by tha Ford Foundation of 
teachers' conceptions of education and of their work.. The note estab-^ 
lishes .a context for an empirical examination of the effects of edu= 
cational policies upon teachers. This work will be incorporated into 
a later report which will describe the study's findinfs and conclu- 
sions. Through intensive interviews of 45 teachers, we hope to learn 
^how teachers are coping with policies that are Intended to alter their 
classroom behavior* 

'J 

The cDurts and other branches of government have begun to regu-^' 
late the process of education. Judges, legislators, and bureaucrats, 
in the process of confirming the educatlbnal rights of students, have 
become Increasingly prescrdptive in their approach to the schools* > 
Some legislation and court decisions have even begun to define the 
quality of education that a school is to deliver, " 
Legislative and judicfal policy for schools necessarily reinforces 
a legalistic conception of schooling, since the policies must be general, 
uniform, and enforceable. Some require the attainment of measurable 
educational obj^ct:^es. These policies' do not entertain the possibi- 
lity that the specified outcomes may be unattainable or that the poli» 
cies may have unintended consequences. They rely upon bureaucratic 
authority for their implementation, . 

These policies are "ratlonaHstic"i They seek to rationalize the 
actions' of teachers by specifying currlcular objectives, by prescribing 
instructional methods for attain:' ng the objectives, and by evaluating 



the ijxCenr= to which the Dbjectives arp attained. The theory is that 
if teachers i^onform their behavior to this model, student learning 

-will occur, ^ 

Yet other theories ^of education are possible. In the "spontan- 
eous" theory, the teacher is the central flgure*j Acting spontaneously ^ 
he or she fosters the Intellectual growth of the student,^ The indi-- 
vidual Jtudent is the focal poitit for "humanistic" theory | the teacher 
creates an environinent to facilitate the student's development. If 
policymakers and teachers adhere to different views of educationssf<Jien " 
educational policies may not have their intended effects* 

^ To which theory of education do tSii^hers subscribe? What deter* 
mines the theory to which teachers subscribe? How do teachers cope 
with the dissonance if their own theory is dlffercat from their school 
systems? This note explores these and other geneWl questions as we 
examine teachers' goals, alms, and implicit standards; teachers' views 
of their tolesi how teachers plan and conduct instruction; and how 
teachers' attitudes toward a rationalistic model of Instruction are 
shaped. We review the literature on teaching and teachers' coriceptlonsj 
and propose some hypotheses to be tested in our analysis of the emplrl-" 
cal d^ta. 
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I. INTRODU CTION ' ^ 

Schooling Institutions have always baan a part of human societies, 
but governing bodies hsLvm rarely paid them a great deal of attention. 
The functions of schools have typically be^n residual in nature j that 
is, they are. charged with cultivating those behaviors or. types of toiowl- 
edge thought to be Important but not assmned completely by families or 
other agencies of the society,^ As societies have grown more compleXj 
the range of behaviors and knowledge J^the residual domain, of schooling 
institutions has grovm, and the .process ,o-f deciding which types of knowl- 
edge, to teach or which fcinds of behaviors* to cultivate has necessarily \ 
become more complicated and more open to competing demands from groups 
within the society Interested in different outcomes. At the same tme, 
individual options and mobility within '*the social order have increased 
and expectations of schooling Institutions have been heightened* 

As the residual domain of schoolteg has become larger, the perceived 
importance of schooling to individual and societal attainment has "'also 
Increased, This,^ coupled with the more egalitarian^ethos of contempprary 
societies, has resulted In attempts to formalize societal expectations 
of an<j demands 'Upon schoolsT^^te-^rception of education as "the great ^ 
equalizer , ^ * the balance-wTfeel of the social machinery" has encouraged 
vigorous efforts to hold schools^ accornitable for both the equality and 
the quality of the opportimitles they afford* For example, the enforcer- 
men t of equal educational opportunities for children of d^Nfent races 
iras juatlf led in the seminal Bratm decision by the importance oKformal 
educatioti to the individual and to society* 



Today, education is perhap^ the most Important funccion of 
scate and local governttent. Compulsory school attendance 
laws *and ^tha great expendlturas for education both demon- 
strate ou^ recognlcfon of the iraportanca ofraHucation to 
our deTOcratic society . . ,^ Today it is a principal in-- 
strument in awakening the child to cultural values, in pra= 
paring him for later professional training, and In helping 
hfti to adjust normally to his enviroiunent , In these days 
it is doubtful , that any child may reasonably be expected^ 
to succeed in life if he is denied, the opportunity of an 
education* Such an oppoirtunity , where the state has under- 
taken to provide It, is a right which must be made avail- 
able to all on equ*l terms, ^ 

H ' 



^ ^ 11. GOVERNMCTT- REgBlaTTDN OF THE SCHOOLS - ' // 

The courts and otbter .branches of 'government are devotw^ more 
and more attention to regula'ting schooling. As the rights of s^ii,dents 
have been articulated through litigation and legislation, the duties 
of schools have also become more crystallized. Hie riglit to an^equal 
educational opportunity described in BTmM hfis Bvolv^ from; a pros.irip- 
tlon that' schooling opporrtunities may not be alltfcatetf on. ^hW basis of 
race, to a series of additional proscriptions that schooilng opTportuni- 
ties may not be. allocated on the basis ^of geographic residence ar com- 
munity wealth, restricted on the bas:is of physical or mental, handicap ^ 
or denied without due process of law* The duties of schools arid scho/l 
systems in cases such as these are fairly clear-cut. Schools mustGprb- 
vide educational opportunities to* black students on the same basis as, 
they provide to white students. States must proviae educational oppor- 
tunities to students' In poor distrtcts on the ^ame basis as t^ey pro- 
vide them to students in rich districts, -Schools' may not exclude 
students with Handicaps from isartlcipations nor may ^hey exqlude any 
stQdent without a hearing that provides justification for doing so. 
In all of these Instances^ cases arise that are-dlfflcule<to respdve; 



problems of defining equality and jiiStlce recur constantly. Nqnethe- 

lesSj the negative standard Implicit in the proscriptdve approach 

allows schools and echool systems considerable latitude In performing 

y ^ % * ,. 

their functions^ so^long^as tHey do not Intentlonaily violate' the set 

of taboos 'arf'lcuiated by the courts, ' 

In *the process of confirming the equal protection and due^process, 

rights of students, however , judges , legislators, and bureaucrats have 

become increasingly prescriptive and resurts-orlented in their approach 



to educaMdn pnl Icymaklng. The Brct:^n decision contained the seeds of 
this approach by holding, inter alia, that segregation has a, harmful 
affect upon the educational and mental development of black children 
and implying that dasagregation, by concrast, would have beneficial 
affects. In prescribing desegrefation as a remedy to this harm, the 
Court linked i the provision of equal, educational opportunity to the 
outcomes of the- educational proGess and took the first tentative step 
toward prescribing the functions of schools. Opportunity was to be. 
construed as encompassing not inerely access but also outcomes^ and 
successful 'de^seferegation would be Tneasured by increases in tost scores 
rather than merely by the 'presence of black and white- students in the 
same schools. School districts trere not only to stop discriininfttiftg 
in their assignment of students^to schools; the rationale, at least 
m part, was to improve! achlevemant , Numerous school desagregatiDn t 
cases decided since Brqun- have used unequal educational attalraient to 
impel a finding o'f unequal educational opportunity • Somtf have pre- 
scribed ^remedies for low achievement as a pdrt of the desegregation^ 
order* ■ . . . » . 

Similarly s lawsuits IntenS^d to correct inequalities in adu- 
cational opportunities resi^ltlng from school district yaalth have * ^ 
evoked judicial edicts Vhich suggest that access to equal rp'sources 
(cOTranonly expressed in dollar terms) Is but a means ^or improving adu- 
catitonal attainment. When the^^.S. Supreme Court decided, 5an i4wtonto 
V. Rodrigu0S , a suit-challenging unequal expenditurei among Texas school 
districts* it eschewed overturnip.g the state school finance system by 
arguing, in p«rti - th^at there was- insufficient evidence to' pro^r thar^ ' 
•tf/a systeiit denied crtildren "an opportunity to acquire the basic minimal 
akills*' necessary to ^exercise the fundamental rights of citizenship, 
Jha Courfe Implied that there might be "some IdAiglflatle quantum of 



.aducatlon" neceesary for the meaningful exercise of the rights of speech 
and ii©f •full partieipation In the political process.^ While the Court 
did not indicate vhat that minij(iim amount of education might be^ or how 
one could determine whether and whm it had bean attained, moet inter- 

pretations .of the language by legal acholars have suggested that the 

.- 
■ ' . . ■ ■ ■ ■ - • ■ ■ .-- • ^ K . ^ 

appropriate test of the minimum guarantee would have , to Involve assess- 
ment of educational Qutco mes_^ ^ : ^ . - 

This concept of a minima guarantee-poses a two-pronged 
. problem to be resolved by further litigation. The sue- 
^ cess or. failure of the education provided 4o a ^oup of 
\ children^,muat .be measured In terms of r^sultSj an"^ Some 
^criteria must' be formulated to determine When the ^uca- 
kion maets the constitutional standard to which the\ 

Court has alluded. 8 ' \ 

» \ ~ . . ^ ~ ~ ~ \^ * 

The 'definition of a minimis standard of educational opportiaiity 
was discuasad at length in the New Jersey school finance case ^sMna^n 
v^^ Cahill* The state Supreme Court defined the New Jersey constitution's 
"thorough and efficient" clauBe in the following terms i 



* ' The Cctfistltution's guarantee must be' understood to embrace - 
that educatjipnal. oppoijtunity w^ish Is needed in the con- 
temporary setting to equip a child for hts role as^a citl--^ ./'..^.^...^.-...^-^^-.^^ 

zmn and as a competitor In the labor market. 

'V ■ ■ * " ^ L ^ r 

- ■ ■ . ^ S ^- = a! _ = . ■ 

- " ■ : » ' . E ' 

'To the older, generally accepted notions that schools ought to prepare 
"-^hdldrln M function in society as ^gpod citizens ,^the^^dMna decision. 
; ' added effeat^ive epmpetltiori in the labor market to the ^ list of putcomfes* 

to be produced by schools r The Idek thit- schools ought to .prepara. . 
. . cbildren to. compete in the" labor marftet reflects some relatively new 

" concept s o^f the functions of sdiooilng. . It reflacts the fact that * 

, ' ' ■ ' ;^ : . - * ' .^"^'^^^ ' ■ , ^ 

V ^ children are nbt "expected to be trained for^a limited set of tasks = 
predetermined by their parents' occupations ot social status, It re- 



t'\ ' ■ f'lec^ the f act that innr«ase'd sootal mobility has made ths' labor market 

■ * ■., ' ,. ■ . ' ■ >' "".'.'7. . . • , / 



an increasingly competitive arena. It Implies that preparation for 
work (especially for paid eB^loyment) ii one of the primary fmictione 
of schooling, and legitimates demands for inmedlate "relevance" and 
for emphasis on ''basics" in school curricula. It impales, finally, 
that readiness to ^compete In the labor market is a quality that cm 
be quantified so that we can ascertain whether or not it has been at- 

t ' ained b^- con sumera^ &f— & ^QQlJji g > — — ==^. . 

As suggested by the Sm Antonio y. ^^?^*0ue^ decision , there is 
hares again, a presumption of soto mlnlmian adeqt^te amoimt of prepara- 
tion which will satisfy the Judicial mandate. The New Jersey court's 
decision did not turn upon the equal protection guarantees pf the fed- 
eral or state constitution^ but rather upon the state constitution's 
education clause. The state's responsibility under t^s provision was' 
Interpreted to include equalisation df both tax burdens and eKpenditures 
In addition^ the court concluded that "the. State has a responsibility 
not only to provide financial assistance to the local district but also 

to delineate the broad terns of operation of the local district, both 

- 11 ■ * 

J financially and educationally." In agreeing to ■specify more cimarly- 

the functions of schodling, the court also felt compelled to require 

that the State, thrbugh its legislative and executive branches, specify 

more concretely how schools should operate, that isj how they should 

perform their educational f mictions. The fine line between proscriptlve 

and prescriptive policymaking had certainly been crofsed, 

Donald Horowitz has observed that recent judicial actions are not 

limited to an exercise of veto power which restrains the actl^s^-of 

the other branches of government, Jnstead,. "(w)hat is asked and what 

4s - awarded is of ten the doln j of s omethlhg , not Jus t the s^topping of ^ ^ 

^ ' . " • • ' _ ...... ' . - - - ; ^ - - ■ 

somethlrtg." He traces a trend on the part of *the judiciary "toward 
demanding performance that cannot, be measured in one. or ^wd simple acts 



but in a whole course of conduct, performance that tends to be open- 

ended In ttm> and even In the identity of the parties to whom the per- 

13 ' 
, fbmance will be owed,"" ^ 

# - - ' ■■■■ ^ 

Llkiiwlse, court decisions asserting equal protection guarantees 

for^claases of students such, as handicapped children have charged 

stat'ea and school districts with the duty of providing an adequate and 

^app ropriate aducatl on-^r^ ^ch— 8^dentS7 Tu LU b p r u B cr l p tlT 



students may not.be excluded from achpols, courts have added the pre- 
scription that the education provided them must be suited tdf their 

^14 . 15 

needs or appropriate to ^ their learning., capacities* . The requirement 

of suitable or appropriate Instruction was extended to include the " 

manner of providing education to non--lngllgb^speaklng students In LaU 

16 ■ " * 
I?, NiaholB, In that case, the U.S* Supreme Court ruled that the . 

San Francisco Unified School District discriminated against Chinese- 
speaking students by failing to provide them with instruction "suitable 
to their educational needs* The chliaren were effectively excluded . 
from education^ the Court ruledj because they could not understand 



English j the sole language of Inatructloni On the basis of the Civil 
^ Rigtits Act Q^f 1964 and its regulations the 6ourt required ^the San 
^ Francisco school system tj remedy the language deficiencies of dts 
Chlntse-Amerlcan pupils so that" they '^oul'd benefit from Instruction, 
The adejjuacy and appropriateness of education provided to other 
childjen has been lltigat^4 in cases alleging migclasslflcatloti of stu- 
dents in special education classed or lower "fer«ks*' of ^the school 
program, " As Llndqulst and Wise notei 

schooTT* Best estimate of their educational ability ^s/a . ^ 
* giflerally accepted mid widalv practiced phenomana in ^ 
^ toer^can schooHng, ^ procees of selectlonp evaluallon . 

arid placement of students lies at the heart of the educm- * ^ 
tors* jjpecial claim to compettocy. Yet the increasing \ V 
^ S ' .^re^ericy of gr^ievous instances of student, "mlsclasslf lea* - 
tion" has biegun^to change' the judiciary traditional / 
defe^nce*to^such .professional decisions. -^^ : 



8 



In the Initial cases of this genre, the courts ruled. thMt assign- 
ment of students bafead primarily on the use of ^^culturally biased" tests* 
was impermissible, since it resulted in invidious discrimination against 
minority students. Other suits alleging school district negligence 
or "educational malpractice" have been dismissed for lack of a definable 

19 a _ 

^MtmMjcd^f^^^^&m^j— — brt^her^-a^St^utofyniuty^^h^^ been established. 



the appropriatenesa of school practices has been successfully challenged, 
In one recent case, a federal district court awarded money damages to 
a handicapped child who^ as a ward o^the stat'e^ was not provided appro- 



-20 

pr late .educational services* 



^ In. still another case litigating TOg^jltf^Qprlateness" c r a school ^s 
prbgram, a federal district court ruled that plaintiffs who speak "black 
English" are entitled to a special program to help them learn to read 
standard English, The a«omey for the plaintiffs noted that they 
did not want "bllack English"' declared a separate language with possible 
bilin^al clasfes. "We were looking at how to teach tihese kids to tead;" 



22 



he-statad; : T^aspects of this" case geM ^ 



First, it tofietesting that the platotlffs found it necessary, or at 
least desirable, to bring the ^tter of teaching 4 group, 
read to the attention of the courts. Second, it is significant that 
the court decided it had an appropriate rolerto play in settling an ' 
educational issue of this kind, ' : . ^ \ 

HoTOwita describes this phenomenon iji TJm . Cota^tB md Saaial . PoMdy^ 
where he conmentsi * . * ' 



t * , American /courts h^ been more open /to new cHallengeaj ^ 
: * more willing to take on new tasks. This has eifcouraged "* 
others to push problems, their way— so much so that no courts " ' 
anyt here have greater responsibility ior fliaking policy " 

- ; tha. tfi§. dourte of the ttiltfd States;23 



Legisla t ing and Resulatlng School If fectivenesg 

Since the provrslon of education has become the siibject of equal 
protection litigation, courts have assumed an inereaeingly prominent 
role in .shaping; policies for education. Judicial decisions , initially 
proscriptive in nature, have tended to become more prescriptive %s 
lltigcrtoh^TOs become a mqre accessible avenue for educatfbnril reform. 



At the same times j udgmen4Ls.^^conceTOtag equality of educational oppor- 
tunity hav^ bera expanded to include j^udgments inyoiving the adequacy 

s ^ . y 

and appropriateness of the educational programs provided to classes ■ 
of children. In each of the major equal* protect ion arenas described . . 
■abovev we can trace the policymaking efforts'' of courts, legislatures^ 

ancf government agencies through increasingly prescriptive arid quality^^/^ 

■ - ■ ' . V ... ... /■ - .. "■" " \ - . \ " " - 

conscious iterations of this top-dora ^proach to educational, problem-- 

solving* In fact* in mmy areas where" the courts have heretofore de-- 

clined to intervene—declaring them the province of legislators or / " ■ 

~' ' ' " -- , J i ■ ' ^ ^ ■ , . - 

educational practitioners^actiphs uridertakfin by the legislative and 
eKecutive branches of government have increased the likelihood that 
judges will be called upon to define the meaning and the limits of such * 
concepts as educaticfnar adequacy, minJjnal competency^, and-" teacher 
^accountability. ^ . . ^ ^ : y .1^ 

The ^concern for the educational, achievament bf Mnorlty students 
voiced in Bpoim was carried forward in a national survey .mandated by , 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964.^ The Act required t;he Conmiissioner of 

Educltlon to "conduct a survey . . . ooncerning the lack o£^ availability 

. ._ . — , -" — . - ■ " - 

of equal educational opportunities for individuals by reason of race^ 
color, re'ligion, or national brigin in public educational jjiititutions 
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of all levels In the United StatrB." The researchers who performed 
the survey, however, did not limit their Investigation to equality of 
resQurces or inputs to the .educational proeeisi instead they extended 
their search to an examination of the relationahlps between various 

school inputs and outcomes as measured by verbal achievement scores of 

25 - 
students. The mdjor impact of "^tbe Coleman Peportj, as it came to be - 



known, was . in sW/^in^pollcy attention from its tradltldnal 

focus on comparisons of Inputs . , . to a focus on output, and the 

' 26 
effectiveness of inputs for bringing about changes in output*"* 



That change in focus was reflected in,oth#r gover^ental efforts 

to aid dls^advantaged students. Title I "^of^ the Element ary; arid Secbtfdary ^ 

Education Act of 1965 provided financial assistance to school districts 

with "concentrations of children Irona low-income families" to meet "the ^ 

■ •" 27 

Special educational needs of educationally deprived children,'^ In 
order to. gauge the effectiveness of Title I programs, student perfomance 
data were to^ be used in perfoi ming^ "systematic evaluations" of this^ 

- ' . ■'a 
* . ' ■ 5 . . ' . " . ' ' ' '- . 

effects of Title J funded projects* A clear iiitent of Title .1 was to 
improve the effectiveness of the educational system^ thaL" Iss to In-^ ^ 
^crease the level of measured achievement «iong children fpom poor / 
families* The Education^toendmeitts of .1974 clarlfl^d that. intent by -gl- 
eaning upon the li^wl^^- formed National Institute of Education to con^ 

' ■ — . . . , ^ ■ sr. ■ . ■ -.^ 

/ = - ' ^ ^ ^ - . ^ , ■* - , * 2 8 

duet a study of the feffectlveness- of compensatory education ^progrms\' ' 

NIE was ""given three ye^rs to dlgcfaver how to allocate fimds to improve - ^ 

student ^ ^^OTlevpitent in readifig" and mathematics * f ^ ^ * , ^ . * 

, While tht Institute found eviaence of Title 1 effectiveness, its 

report also cited sppie unintended consequences of the system for regu^ 

latlng fund allocations* Although the program /developmejit requirements 



are intended to allow wide dlscretlen to school personnel in deeignini 
progr^a to meet the needs of educatlCTially disadvantaged children, 
the compleK legai framework govemtog^ the administration of ^^t^^ 
has often *rejultfid ^n the adoption of *'wduly reatrictive policies," • 

For example^ sQme States and districts have planiied their ♦ 
programs more conservatively than the law or the regula- * 
— — — ^lofts-requlre In o rder to avoid b eing cha rged. with viol a- 

tions during progrMa audits. In some areas the provision . 
of special aervlceg in the regular classro la forbidden, 
and students are pulled ^but of class for their cOTpensaf- 
tory instruction, but Title I dofer not require or encourage 
either 'pullouc' or -In-class^ programa.29 ; : 

Ironically j the study reported a finding of increised effectiveness: of 
in-ciass rather thm pullout instruction, especially for primary school, 
children. Although , the regulations did not intend to pregcrlbe the mode 
of operation of school progrfflns fmided by Title 1, the effect of the 
regulatory^sy^stm^has Vee^^ 

t ions of their discretionary authority. The massive regulatory struc- - 
tire for pdWnisterlng Htle I,, Involving federal , state /arid ^^^^ 
edueatioiial .agencies in ^velpplng procedures, monitoring/program^ ^ 
auditing^ budgetfs and evaluating program resiEtSj hai been Invoked to ^ ^ 
tensuirfe tfiat mOTlas appropriated ^y Congress are not . only spent to pr6- ^ 
vi^ey services but are also spent in a manner . which will improve students * ' 
achievement scorei* ■ / 

- V A more recent effort ,to provide equality of educational opportunity 
to students previously underserved by schooling institutions is the 
atta^t to provide appropriate educational programs for physi^lly and . 
mentally handicappW children, Follw^ of court decisions .. ; 

which affirmed the rights of haridlcapped children to an ^educational - ^ V 
progr^ OTtted to their ^needB, states enacted laws requiring such ser- . ^ v ; / 
vices t^^f ate d#ar guidelines cpneernlng how 



an appropriate placement would be determined i and some funding was 

■ ' ■ f ' . 

t^lcally provided to ensure that the services would be available to 

—eligible^ students.^ Overlaying these ef forts s tlif^^ U^^ 

passed the Education for -All Haadicapped Children Act in 1975* Thm 
purpose of the Act la i 



T^to^eBure-^hmt-all=irattd±ca^ 
to*theta , * . a free oqppvopviate public education which 
emphasises special education and/ related services cfeai^ed 
to meet their tmique needs^ to assure/ that^ the ri^ts of 
handlca^pped children md their parents or guardians are 
proteetedj to assist States and localities to provide for 
the education of all handicapped chlWr en, "md^ t^^ 
and aaaure the effeaHv&nBBB of efforts to educate handi- 
capped children. 30^ / ' 



In addition to making special educational services available to 
haridicapped students * the Congress has sought to aaatij^ that the ser- 
=jvij^e^k7±ti.=be^affaative=^^^a^ has--requlred^-^speciflci^educatl0nal=^proceduraa- 
and practices'^tQ .acteeve this goal* The State must' "prpvlde for pro- 
cedures" 'f or evaluating the effectTvBMsa^bf the . programs. The school 



llstrlGt B^ust "provide assurances'* that.,it will fest&TK^^-ln^^^^ 
ized education jjrogram for each hTOdicapped child ktid will educate each 
child in the "ls#at restrictive envitonment," The federal' government , 

^n turn, must assess the eff ectivenes"^s of individualized education pro- ^ 
grams* States and local ^disttlcts must "establish md maintain due 
process procslures for matters "relating to/'the Identification ^ evalua^ 

. tion; or educational placement of Jthe child^ or thjB provision of a free* 
appropriate public education to such child. "^ ■ ^ ^ , ^ _ ^ 

It appears that the law^-sto^r^tiott of prescribing *h^^ actual : 
cotrten^i, of the educational program to be offered (save that it be in--' 
dlvldually determined and Conducted in tH#u least restrictive environment) • 



Presiffliablyj Congreae preferred to leave that question to the eKpertlse 

of educatlohal practitioners, ^There ie yet some ilkelihood, though, 

that where the Congress left off, the agencies or the courts will In- 

..tervene.. Some advocacy groups have pressted the u,S, Off^e of Education 

to define such terms as "appropriate "education although the Deputy * 

Comniissloner for Special Education w as doubtful that -'ifc is the role of 

the federal government to get Into the bualness of individual decisions 
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of .appropriatenais." pE would prffer to Initiate ^ process ^"whereby 
local schools could define appropriate education for individual children 
Others fear that- federal courts will ^prescribe the content of an appro- 
prlate educational program if federal and state education agencies are 
slow to^ act. In fact, their fears may be Justified. 

A federal court ^ Pennsylvania, has already inUrpreted tHfe Act to/ 

stud«nta who ne^d them, .although the judge decllnad to specify . which: 
' - -^^^f ^"^^ P^Srans^ai part of a ■'f appropriate public V 

education."" The state argued that its 180-day limit on the school " 
yeaf applied equally to all students. The court ruled, however, ^hat 
"equality of services and progranis is not the test for determining \ 
whether an apprppriate education is being provided' by ,the state it 
la likely that future ■litigation will push the judicial system further ' 
towara defining a legal standard by which the appropriateness of educa- ' 
tlontJ^ opponunities m^y be iudg It is also likely ihat states will ' 
seek tp^hlon more specific- definition^ and guidelines for local pchool' 
districts to^^w 1^ order to Ivoid being 'Idragged jteto. the ligBt of 




%ie puriult ©f equal educationml oppojftunity through acho©l fin^oe 
refoirm has also baen aecov^anled by sehool aceountability movements 
wMch^eak to ensure ef^ctlve and efflcimt dallvery of sckool servlceg. 
While .the eourts^have generally articulated a jiegative standard of equity 
which prohibits a direct relationship betwe^ school; district wealth 
and school expenditures ^ legislatures ^acting school finance reforms 



I 



have often tied such reforms to accountability and assessment iaws« ^ 
' 35 

In some few cases, courts have instructed state legislatures to define 
constitutional commands to provide, "thorough and efficient" or^ "ample" 
educations and then to devise a syst^ of fmidlng schools which allows 

* . H i "■ - ;■ 

school-districts- to-meet— these requirements. Even absent such judicial 
guidances state legislatures have devised Increas^g numbers of statutes 
which reveal a concern for ensurtog educational achievement rather than 
^fgr^p'royidlng educational opportunities^ md a' concern with adequacy 



rather thim equality,. In his discussion of the evolution of approaches 
tcTequal educational opportunity , David Kirp notes that statejeglsla-^ 



tufesTiave' addressed, the issue, of school finance reform^^^^^y differehtly 
from the judiciary r ^ %■ ' ^ ^ 



The judiciary searched for narrow,, coherent standards by 
which to' def Jjie a constitutional right concerning resource- 
©quity; Robtnsan y. CoAiil Is^the conspicuous except ion* v 
Legislatures have taken a quite different taikv perceiving 
school ■fln,ance as one of many interrelated reforf concerns , 
.among them V . * the j^pogicion of cost con trols\ on spends 
thrift districts, and the introduction of accoim^^>il£ty 
reqt^remrats*^^ - ^ n ' 



Between 1963 and* 1974, state legislatures enacted at Itest 73 laws 
encouraging gchool accountabUity through management mid bUdgetiiig; 
reforms, planing and evaluation procedures, and statewide ,a§sessment 



of student' par forsiance* The vast majority of -these statutas^ C^^^ out 
of 73) occurred eubsequent to the oneet of the school finance reform ' 
movement In 1969, . Jn^M^ states there was i clear connection beto?een 
'pressures to fund achools more equitably ^n4 the Imposition jof cost- 
quality controls upon local school districts. All ^^he policies ^ough 
to make schools accountable for results by recommentoig specific tech^ 

' '^ ^ ^ ^ . . ■ . . t ' ' - ' . 

nlques directe d toward the lt^*rovement of educational outcomes. Each 

= ' 5 ■ ' '' ' i 



of them prescribed a set of procedures and practices designed to accomp^ 
llsh the goals of "ad.quacy." ''^ti^^^^'^^^^Uc^^^^ i:^ ^^ 

cation, ■ ^ ' ^\ - ' ■ 

■ Recent at|^pt8 to legislate ieducatiqnal accomitabdlty 
to mandate educational achievement by requiring that students pass mti^ 
Imal competency tests for proTOtlon and/or ^raduat^on. By i early 1979, 
^. ^tates had adopted or authorized measures off bailc skllis profletency 
aa requirements f;r;;iuSiit ir^ ; 
taken some lellalative or sta^ board activity Un fche area o^ aet^g * 
standards for schpoli or .stu|4nts.39 ttaderlytag- |e passagi^U mtoim^^^ 
competency testlni laws, is the as simp t ion that testing of basic^ skills- 
will raise^academic standardi and increase educational kchievient.*°^ " 
Donald Lewis identifies three major themes wfiich|re prominent in thes 
efforts to mandate stud^t achleveMnt of specif Ad Handarda-,. 

' ■ —=7*' » . . , , ..... 



First* the ;sMt% h^s a duty to"^- establish a J a goalt of 
scate-supported education the attaiment o^ a certain , 
level of proflclepcy in skills necessary ttf fimctlon as 
aii-adult. citizen.. Second* a testing djvicg administered 
to students ts the best, or most; pr act f cab Je, means of ^ 
measurltig whether ,the^ goal la being achievld, \ third, 
,the tei^t results should be used ito reassesi : and\perhaps 
alter the manner In whlch*the school sygteii treats the 
. child. *1 ^ ^ s 



Minimal competency tfstingj then^ extends state responai^ili^y^ 
for education to. include not only the provision of opportmiitiei, but 

' i 

aleo^ the guar w teed attainment by studenti of mtoimum^ prof Iclencias ^In , 
^^eclf led skill areas * It requlfmi that .school districts not oi^ly 
vide educational services but that they do^so in a manner that will 
be effective in producing particular outcomes* It requires tlmt atu- 
dents not only attend school but that they acquire md dsrmnB^rate their . 
proficiency in cfrtain learning areas* Mnlmal competency requirements 



raise the pogsibirfry^hia^-4gH^.T^ assiwaed a responsibility 



tp guarantee student learntagp students havs- been awarded the cori^e- 
spondtag right to learn* 

. Educational malpractice suits which have heretofore been brou^t 
before the courts have failed in la^ge part because the duty the 

state or school^ dis" trie t has not been specified as precisely as it 

^ V ^ . ■ ^ ^ . . - , ■ ; - ^ 

would be under a minimal competency testing law.^ ^or have thi methods 



for afflilevlog adequate outcomes beeri specified as precla^y as thfey 

would be imder accountability legislation wUch requires the use of 

techniques sach ais perfbrmance-based eiucation^ con^etency-based teacher 

evaluation or learner verification* In Peter Das 8m PmnaiBao ' 

^ified Sahaoi DiBtTiat^ one of the earliest Educational malpractice"^ 

lawsuits j the plaintiff *s aetton was ditoissed because the court could 

find no clearly definable duty of care owed to him by the state* The 

court * commented that 2 ^ . ^ ^ " . 

Unlike the activity of the highway or the marketplace, 
classroom bethodQlogy affords no readily acceptable ' 
_ .^~stanaafds-pf^carev~or^cansrr"^^iTfi3u science ~^ 

of pedagogy 'itself Is fraugh*t with different and con- 
: flirting theories of how or what a^^^s^^ taughtj 
, amd any layman might—and conmonly doe^—have .his own " im 
emphatic vieMS. on the subject. ^2 - y 
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■ __Howjver, '^taccomtabllity legislation may provide^ the standard with whieh 
courts can conawuct constitutlonaL^^o j.aw dut las to ensure 

minimally adequate education for thlldren." - Futthar, the performartce 
Of thestf^dttiei ^will have to depend upon particular theories of "how or 
what a 'OTHnKBiild be taught . " • \ , . 

^ - ^ Whether the practice of education can be direc ted by state government^ 
In this manner^ is a question that remains urianswered, t^at t^e unintended 
consequencear my be of such* centralized determination of educational^- ' 

y practices is alsQ a, question. which deservei further examination.- Ai 
la^akars (judges and legislatots) at the. federal and state levels ^^of 

■^^^TOras^^urff^thelr attention ,to devising jollcleg* intended to ensufefe 
educatiomal achievement and attempt to prescribe' methois^or achieving 



scheol a^ctivenesa* bureaueracips will enlarge or emerge to Implement 
the .polities. order to minimize litigations regulations wili be . . 
issued which wfll seek to '*cover the last posslble^tasep"*^ perhaps ^re- : 
straining school p^sohnel behaviors eyerTiMre^ ihan ds" raqt^ ^ : 

law in an Attempt to W^^bld potential violations* ^ • y ' 

Certainly V. prescriptive policies which emphasize edueational qual- ' 
ity ana^ produdtl^jity Intend to alter the manner in whiqh schools operate ' 
when'^ the policy gpals are not achieved. Yet, productivity questions ' \ 
*are intrinsically more difficult than equity questions because th^ • 

arise not out of political Ifl^asse but from a fundamental lack of knowl- 

^ . ■ * I* * • " ... . ^ * ' , -, -■ - ■ ^ 

edge about how to teach.* Iteny of ^the serious problems in eifucation eklst 
because there is no highly devaffoped, science or. techholoiy of * education 



to help confront a problem. The absence of such science or technology, 
.however^ does n&t prevent the policymaking system from ^acting. On tha^ 
contrary, where .np' theory exists , the policymaking eyateo constructs ' 
its @wn; theory of . ediiclticm. * „ , 



' ' The pQlicymaklng System's View of EducaLtlon ¥ ^ 

Legal raaponsibility for providing education la^ vested In the' 

states, federal and sfr^* goverrtments iilke have a responsibility to 

- ^ /r^^ ' _ " ' / %^ . ^ / , ■ / ' ' 'V 
anfortee^equal_g^rotection of the law^* Operational responelbillty for ^ ' 

sfehdols has. traditioitally been dBlegatad to local iehool distribta 
whose boardi of education -create pollcies^^Qr implementatiW by the, ,^J 
schools' profeaslonal. staff * This arrangen^nt^ of authority , organisa- 
tion ^ and control meane that local schools must operate under tke di^ 

. * ^ ^\ ^ • ^' . ' : ^ ■ 'V" ' 

re ct Ions which higher levels of authorltv choose to Impose- Jederal " 

*and state courts ^ legisj-atures, arfd erlucafiional agencies .hav% a good' 

.^deal to say about wh^ilogal schools may or_ma^ not do in- the course' 

- of pTOvldtn'g educat^i. "What distinguishes legislative and judicial : 

- = ' _ , . ' " _ """" * . * ' 

policy from locally generated policy is that its principles* are dram r '.i 
^inore' from'legal than educational imperative* The^necessary' reliance - • 

upon law * • * tends ta reinforce legalistic qonceptlon* of education 

- ^ ' ^ ' - 45 \ : - ' ^ ■ - ■ 

and the, school 1** ^ Legal policies are also distinguished by the faet-^ 

. that, in prdetf' to, affect the .behaviors, of those^ at whom, the policies 

are directtedj* laws must be general, uniformly applicable, and en^orce- 

able from a distance, ' « % - r ' - " / 

" . ^--^ -l • ' - _ ^ ' i ' ■ ■■■■ ■ ,. /:■...,:^:; 

. >^The ■currint legalistic conception of schoaling includes the, fpllow-*^ 

4 V, / / ^ = . ' . \. ^ ' 

Ing elements: ^ ^ - 

d) Vblle numerous goals for education are imaginable , it Is ' 

;a . \_ ^ " . \ ■ " ^ , . : v ^ ' ' ' : 

important to find a limited apt upon which: agreement is possible,*- 
' (2) The goals^ once determined, must be put'^ into a fbrm which 

" wlir pirmit assessment of the extent to whjch they have been.; r.r>lr 
. ' attained,. ' , ^ ' 



— — — - — "Tie — ---^rrT 
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(3) ' The policymaking eya%em, through its executive branch, must 

ge^^ate rules and procedures or designate practices which, will 
facilitate goml attalnmfnt/ ^ 

(4) Comparisons of performance i^ill facilitate evaluation aad Im- 
provemeftt * " 

(5) Administrators must enforce the rules and proeedurei by son!-- 
torlng the actions of teachers and by eyaltiating the. progress 
of teachers and aiudents toward go#l attairanent* 

(6) Tsachei^ must Implement the designatfbd polieies by following 

. the specified practices ^ rules * and procedures. ^ 

(7) Goal attainment must, be measured* goals ^y Tse^justed do\m^ 
ward or the, amount of services adjusted upward for ^rtaln . 
classes of * students* ' V . 

(8) Continued non-attainment of any of the speclfimd goals must 
trigger' re-iteration of the steps listed above. 



Absent from the legalistic paradigm is any method for determining 
how— or whether^ — the goals, can actually be attained; there is no refer- 
ent for assessing the nature and content of educational practice or 
ho* it affects the child. It is possible. that this omission Is due to 
, the faf,t that policymakers do not yet possess the tools for legislating 
■about the educational process , or ^ alternatively, because policymakers 
thj,nk#that legialatlhg something to occur is sufficient to cause it to 
occur. Horowitz^ suggests Chat the latter^ljiterpretation may be co^^erf^ 
since the j^iclal process generally tends to t^at^^th^^^^Blficatlon 
of behavior as "a 4uestion of compliance^^^HsriJorcCTent 
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In the simpler world of the common law—in which the adju- ' . 
dicative process is still f irmly- 'rooCed--compliance was 
merely a question of obedience, Abiti ty - to aampiy could 
be^ taken for granted, ^he judicial process has not Really 
' faced up to the issue of compliance costs [i.e*i diffi- 
culties of adjusting behavior to new rules of law] in social, 
policy cases. Still leas has it considered the proble^m 
of unintended consequences of decisions 

The no.tlon ^hat schools may be unable to comply with certain ' ^- 9 
policy edicts or that the policies may have unintended consequences 
is foreign to the legalistic conception of schooling. Furthermore ^ ' 
the capacity of the judicial system to respond to non-compliance or 
unintended consequences Is limited by several aspects of the adjudlca= 
tlve process:^ it is focused on rights and duties ^ not on alternatives j 
it Is a piecemeal, incre^nental process triggered only by grievances' 

which reach its arena; its adversarial nature and the fact that liti= 

.. . ^ _ _____ ^ 

gants may not be representative make ascertainment of social facts 
difficult;' and It makes no explicit provision for policy review* While 
the legislative process is less severely restricted ^ it, too, tends to ' 
suffer from an inability to ascertain social facts ^ the recurrent patterns 
of behavior on which policy must be based. Even when legislatures are 
reluctant tojmafef ^policies in areas kbout which their toiowledge is Imited, 
jMiart decisions sometimes compel them to formulate law in areas where 
knowledge of human behavior is Indeterminate . 

This ±B the case when educational policies are devised which at- 
tempt to improve school effectiveness. The theory of education which ^ 
miderlies such policy development Includes certain rationalistic 
assimrptions about human behavior and learning i ^ 

• ' (1) The child is pliable, at least within the range of normal 

aptitude and normal expectations. . - 



(2) The teacher is pliable and will modify Aii''-^^^ 

to coi^ly with legislation, court order regulations p'"W-_._ 
scientific knowledga ^^bout education. " 

(3) A. science of ^educatl^n exists which yields treatTOnts that 

can be applied by teacher to studeAt* 

If'"' 

Policyoakers who subscribe to the rationalistic model of schpoling 

also accept certain assiOTptions about the way schools function. Basic 

assiraptlons imder lying the rationalistic model include the following s 



Organiaatlons have cledr-cut goals that are understood and ' 
* subscribed to by the ftembers* 
(2) Activities are planned, ^ ^ 
" (3) Activittes are closely coordinated* 

(4) The necissaary information is available for making the^ Informed 

decisions necessary to achieve the goals. 
- f 

(5) Officials have sufficient control over the organization to 

48 ^ 

ensure compliance with long-range plans* 

It is not at all clear that these* sets of assumptions about human 
behavior and organizattons are satisfied in the case of schooling. ' 
Recently, social scientists have proposed othBr models which may better 
explain what happens in school systems , schoors and classrooms how- 
ever, counts and legislatures— because of their limited enforcement 
capacities and their consequent need for formal, rationalt and "objective 
administrative sys terns ^°-^must rely upon rationalistic, bureaucratic 
conceptions of schooling when they. devise- poTic the pro- ' 

cesses or outcomes of education* Michael B. Rati argues that bureau- 
craey Is inevitable only "(1) f order, efficiency, and uniformity are/ 
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* praferrad to rasponslvaness , variety, and flexibility * . The 
making of social policy ^tKrough litlgatlDri Is predicated upon the accep- 
tance of the former set of values rather than the latter^ thus the 
legalization of education Is Inextricably connactad with the bureau- 
cratization of education. 

Bureaucracy Is the organisational pmboditnent of the rationalistic 
model* Max Weber viewed bureaucratization as the rationaliEation of 
collective activities, and he described bureaucratic rationalisation 
as a process Involving either the weighing o£ a relationship between 
means and ends or the development of procedures which will ensure that 
a-^ractlce conforms to norma. In the 'first Instance ^ ratfcnalizatlon 
oGCurs when the relationship between means and ends Is known— when tl^e 

g ends are attainable given the means, or when the means ^^re reasonable 
given the ends* In the second instance, rationalisation'' o^ccurs when 
established prpcedures and regulations ensure conformity to noirmb* 
When a valid relationship between means and ends Is accurately deter- 
mined, practices can be- standardized to achieve the desired objectives. 
When an appropriate means for ensuring conformity to .norms is accurately 
perceived,! uniform procedures can be designed to attain the goal of 
conformity* These practices and procfidures^-because thay -are standardized 

and unlforlh— can then be transmitted from the center of bureaucratic 

I ^ * - ■ - 

^authority jtP the bureaucrats who Implment the mission of the prganiga-- 
tlon. In either Instance, of course^ bureaucratic rationali^atlon^ea^ - - 
tails centi|-allza;tian of authority and decisionmaking, a hierarchic 
^ ordering o^ offices and staff roles * mid operation according to centrally- 
determined ^^ules of procedure. 
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Educational policyinakers behave as though they believe that schools 
operate accoriling to the rationalistic model, That model postulates 
that schools operate by serting goals ^ Impiementlng programs to achieve 
these goals, and evaluating the extent to which the goals are attained. 
The goal-oriented process is assunned to be effectuated through a bureau- 
cratic discribution of , formal authority and work responsibility^. It 
is further assinned that the attainment of "^goals provides sufficient 
incentives to drive the system. Policies emanating from a belief in thi 
model are designed to improve the operation of phe goal-oriented 'process, 
Policle% which promise to increase productivity and equity are imposad 
on the existing structure of the scjjopl in the anticipation that they 
will improve education. What may be wrong with the rationalistic model 
is that those who are attempting to change or control schools by refer- 
enfce to It are implicitly basing their actions^ on a set of assumptions 
that may be different from the assimiptionss practices, and theories und#r 
which the schools actually operate. 

To the extent that centraliaed educational decisionMking depends 
upon assumptions about schooling whiQh are unfounded, it may fall to 
attain the intended policy objectives and, further, It may generate 
unintended consequences. If rationalistic systems of thought applied 
to education do not adequately describe the process^j;>f_achochl-lng^or"^^^" 
the acts of teaching and learning, the result may be a pheftomenon which 
we call hyperratlonali^atlon. Hyperrationaligatlon is an effort to 
rationalise beyond the bounds of knowledge. It involves Imposing TOtns 
which do not result in the attAinTDerit of endSs ox the setting of ende 
which cannot be attained given Jthe available means— Imposing unproven 
techniques on the * one hand, and eettlng mrealletlc eKpectations on the 
other. 



III. TOE QRIES O F TEACHING, SCHOOLING AND EDUCATION 



Although we lack any clearly acceptable theory of schoolings 
we id-ght be able * , . to detect an Implicit theory under- 
lying the various proposals that are made. Insofar as we 
can detect such a theoryj we must conclude that it places 
great stress- on the formal curriculumj on the progrOTi of 
Instructiohs and on the administrative features of education. 
Certainly, these are the forces we seek to manipulate when 
we direct our efforts toward the improvement of education, 

Policies directed at improving the educational system are often, 
' as' we have seeni based upon a rationalistic view of the prpcesaes of 
teaching and schooling. Policies which incorporate the use of such 
methods as competency-based teacher educations perf omance-based educa- 
tion, criterion-referenced tea ting foti diagnofis and evaluation, and 
. behavioral objectives are clearly designed to influence tht behaviors 
of teachera in the" classroom. They seek tp rationalise the actions 
of teachers by specifying curricular goals and objectivess prescribing 
tnstruccional methods for attaining the goals and objectives,, and , 
evaluating the exteijt to which the goal^ tod objectives have been met. 

Policies which pr%scribe management techniques such as plmning^ 
programming, budgettog systems (PPBS) ^ managfement-by-objectives (MBO) , 
program evaluation and review t e chnigues _(PEBTX»^an d^.JBanagemeirt'^ti f5r^ 
mation systeias (MIS) seek to rationalize the decisionmaking behaviors 
of administrators by specifying procedures for setting goals, for 
designing programs or methods to achieya the goals , and f or .^^^luating 
the extent to which the goals have been achieved. Educational change 
^ is mndated by Imposing rationalistic schemed for planning, teaching 
and evaluating performance upon agisting schooling practices* Despite 
(or perhaps because of) the lack of a clearly definable or generally 
acceptable theory of education, the growing impetus for change relies 
on toolB borrowed from other disciplines such as science * economics. 
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AA Increasingly complex apparatus has bean built since [1950] 
to create and disseminate new approaches to public achooling 
• . • The superstructure of people involved in education 
but working outside schools is increasingly influential. The 
re^iult of all this activity is a marked increase in the op- 
tions available to those making educational decision^ at all 
levels, , p The sheer knowledge of existing alternatives has 
an 'effect on the decisionmaking climate in schools and school 
systems* Nowadays, the decision to do the usual thing is 
clearly a decision—it is nqt merely showing one's commitr 
ment to -good practice** For today, 'good practice' itself 
requires specific assessment as plder verities give way to 
a new outlook which stresses rigorous goal specification and 
empirical validation of claims* The dilution of traditional 
ways of thinking supports those who uphold 'rationality ' In 
school decisionmaking, 54 

-. ^ 

The risk Involved In generating prescriptive policies on the basis 
Of a rationalistic theory of schoolingvis that the theory may be in= 
adequate to describe the realities of teaching and learning. If this 
Is the cdses the policies will not achieve their intended objectives 
and may in fact h'ave unintended* potencially harmful consequences, 
Althou^ thfj policies may be quite salient to pollcymaRera , \they may 
be. seen rh Irrelevant or even counterproductive by teachers. This 
study explofes In a comparative way the rationalistic view of education 



proTnulgated by^courts^.and.^legi^^^ views of education ex- 
pressed by teachers. In this section, several alternative theories of 
teaching and schooling are presented and their implications for educa- 
tional policymaking are briefly discussed. 



The Rationalistic Theory 

The rationalistic model is based on an approach toward the study 
of phenomena which' has been highly developed in the sciences , parti-- 
cularly the physical sciences* In that arena, the long history of ' 
eKparlmentatlon and research has given credibility -to the asBinnption 
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that there are predictable relationships between interventions and 
effects I between sttoull and responses. Because the objects yndtir 
study behave in easily dlscernable, systematic ways, It is possible 
to devise meaningful abstractions and simplifications of reality which 
will allow prediction of behaviors. Thus, if we know the ^i^e^ shape, 
weight and density of a body of matter, we can predict with reaadnable ^ 
certainty the amount of applied force needed to move it a given dis- 
tance. Because cause and effect relationships are knoim (or can be . 
diacovered) given the availability of perttaent facts, it is possible 
to uncover reasons which explain the occurrence of any event or condi- 
tion. It is possible to rationallEe reality* 

Those who apply a ratiqnalistic approach to education assume that 
the processes of teaching and iMrning res# on an imderlying order. 

The assumption of predictability requirel a view that students are ^ 

- 

essentially passive objects, hence each student of X, Y, and Z charac- 
teristics will react in the same way when a given stimulus or treatmenf 
Is appllei by the teacher. Out comes are predictable | all that remains 
for decisionmakers to devise is a correct specification of inputs or 
processes. Results are achieved by the deliberate application of ration- 
ally-conceived practices. Productivity will increase in direct propor- 
tion to 'the amount and kind of deliberate effort eKerted by the teacher. 

A rationallstle view of teaching pr^s'^cs that oace the goals of 
" ^ • ■_ - ■■ > " 

education are decided upon by external 'authorities ^ admlnistratore will 

define behavioral objectives and teachers will, teach to those bbjectlves. 

Teacher and pupil performance can be tested; these assessments will 
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yield meaningful measures of the success of the educational enterprise. 
The tests will give a clear picture of studi^nt and, by J^plicatloiii . 
teacher competencies. Objectiv&ly maasured student competencies can 
be linked to other objectively measured teacher competencies because 
the student is an empty organism to be shaped in deliberate ways by 
the teacher- trainer. The teacher is to deliver a pro^duct which ftits 
the specifications described by the goals and objectives*, 

The schooling process in the rationalistic model is characteristic 
of burfaucracies*. It entaM^ (1) a functional division of labor ^ (2) 
the definition of staff fcoles as offices which are distinguished by # " ' 
functional specificity of performance mud universalistic , aff actively 
neiJtral interaction with clients , (3) the hierarchic ordering of offices ^ 
and (4) operation according to rules of procedure which set limits to 
the discretionary performance of officers by specifying both the aima^- 
md the modes of official act ion By conceiving the teacher as bureau^ 
crat, the model does not allow for variations in teacher or student 
temperament, ijiterests, or styles* The model may be t'oo simple for 
describing classroom life because of Its assumptions that objectives 
cm be standardized and that teaching and learning processes can be 
almpllfied and controlled* 

The^ Spontaneous Theory ^ . " ^ ^ 

Perhaps the mopt directly contrary concept of schoolljig to the 
rationalistic view is the spontmeous theory articulated by Jolm M* 
Stephens, Ha notes the "remarkabla constancy of educational results 
in the face of widely dlffertog deliberate approaches j'*"^ and he, speculates 
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that affective schooling Is less dapandent on deliberates^ rational 
decisions than on spontaneous tendencies possessed in varying degrees 
by all human beings. He suggests that thfeorl&ta make a great mistake 

in regarding the managantent of schools as similar to the 
pcocess of constructihg a building or operacin'g a factory. 
In these latter processes deliberate declsidns pla}/ a ^ 
crucial part, and the enterprise advances or stands .still 
in proportion to the amoimt of deliberate effort exerted* 
If we must use a metaphor or model in seeking to under- 
stand the process. of schoolings we should look to agricul- 
ture rather than to the factory, ^ In agriculture we do 
not start from scratch, and we do not direct our efforts 
to inert and passive materials. We starts on. the con- 
trary, with a complex and ancierit process, and we organize^' 
our efforts around what seeds, plmts, and insects are 
likely to do anyway . , . The crop, onoe planted, may ^ 
undergo some development even while the farmer sleeps 
or loafs. No matter what he does, some aspects of the 
outcome will remain constant . , , 57 
# 

The student here is regarded as an active organism who possesses 
m ability to grow and to" learn even In the absence of deliberately^-^ 
applied instructional techniques, Stephens further postulates that 

i 

teachers possess spontaneous manipulative and conmunicative tendencies 
which would, in and of - themselves * induce a s ^^ tmtial measure of . 
educational attainment even in the absence of rational ^ deliberate 
decisions, in the absence, indeed, of any intent to teach, "^^ These 

- tendencies include the urges p£ human beings to manipulate their 
environment. in ways which have little imiedlate survival value^ to 
talk of thltigs they know, to applaud or comnend some perf ormMces and 

rto dlsapprbva or cjorrect other perfom^nces^ to supply an answer which 
eludes someone else, and to point to the ttoral or the reasqp for a 
particular occurrertce or -out come. These same\^endenclea are ueed to 
activate the machanlsms In students which engage^leaTOlng, * 



(H)oweyeT much he may add to them, the teacher never relln- ^ 
qulshes the spontaneous forces. Theae blind, automtlc ' 
tendencies^ are Inevitably at work when even the most soph- 
isticated teacher deliberately sets out to instruct* - 
Underlying his dp liberate intention, these autoraatic, 
spontaneous tendencies' Inevitably bring about motivation, 
practice, re_inforcement, guidance, and the enhancement 
of insightP^ 

. ■ 

The spontaneous view of teaching assumes that the goals and objec- 
tives of education are many, diverse and often unrecognised, since 
'schooling cultivates a wide range of behaviors and kriowledge which 
may have remnte, unfor.iseen survival benefits. Efforts to specify or 
restrict the goals of education may be boimterproductive since they 
may limit or excludt the cultivatlQn of potentially usefiil traits. ' 
Such efforts are also unrealistic because "the teacher is the crucial 
^ factor irt^' the process, . . . his actu^ interests determihe the effec- 
tive ^rrlculum, ahd . , . his minute^by-minute classroom activities 
are not susceptible to precise controj by^thers but stem instead from 
ancient, beneficent tendencies deep l^^f Ingrained within hlm,"^^ 

The 'teacjier is conceived as dir^tor of an Organic process who "stlm^ 
uXates here, provides nutriment the^,.^and cdnfldentl^ -accepts one outcome 

and rejects another , , ."^^ The ri/e of the .administrator- is to recruit 

''J 

individuals who are well-endowed wl|h the spontaneous teaching tendancftes, 
provide them with facilities and aJ audience,,, ''and then gracefully jum^r . 
clear /V Policies whi^ seek to im^ove education shoXilH be based on 
an understanding of the prganic prpcess of teaching an,d learning,- should 
seek to intrude as little as possj^lle ^Into the classroom, and should 
focus on the proylslori of extra resources or expertise in the unusual 
cases where stu4ents do not resp^d to the norml procedures^ used by 
teachers* 3 
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Tha orgmlzational model underlying the spQAtaneous theory / 
correspdnds most closely to the natural systems model employed by some 
social scientists to look at organizations, 

^In Che natural systems model, organization -poliey* 
accumulates crescively and In an implanned manner , * • 
(T)he model implies that power is dispersed , partly 

= because authority is ddliberately^ decentralized and 

also because of * slippage' that can occur between the 
levels at which policies are formulated and. those at 
^whlch they are implemented . , . Also the hierarchy ^ 
accentuates cOBraunication problems; the longer the 
Kierarchy theimore distortion that can take p'lace at 
each successive 'lower level, due to misinterpretations 
As well as to conflicts of interest between subordinate 

' and superordinate groups. ^2 



/ 

/ 

/ ■ 



The natural systems model begins to eicplaln the difficulty deacribed 
by Stephans in i^lementing currlcular goals and objectives set at .Che 
top of the administrative hierarchy* e 

The original statements of thm [currlculim] committee will 
• wlli act as stimuli for one set of people such as subject-- ^ .1 ^ 
matter supervisors; These peoples In, tu¥p? will react to 
the stimuli, possibly merely mirroring what they reeelve, 
more ^likely, incorporating much of themselves Into the 
, reaction, Thsir reactions will then fct as stimuli for 
a second set of people who will also react in their own 
way* After a nunflser of such intemediary transactions , ' 
f someone s the teacher^, will apply some stimuli to the (pupil 
himself , . . Since the curricular 'message' that' we/ may 
direct toward the student Is to pass through so many people 
and is to be reinterpreted by each one, it seems ucirealls- , ^ 
^ , tic to strive for precision In the mlnutia of such state^ 

* mfentfa. It seems hopeless to try to dbntrol the teicher's . 
behavior In any detall'^ through a ^series of messages that 

• we taay never recognlie by the time they reaeh him and 

'which may be "clearly raorganised by the time they leave ' 
hJjm.63 ^ t - , ^ / 

f - , . = 

The aiswptions bf the natural systems irodal differ frpm those 

of the ratldnallstlc toodel^in l^ortant ways. In fact, Corwln vls#fe f 

the two models as repreeentlng opposing extremes on -a set ot oTgmim^ 
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- 64 " * 

tlohal charaGterlstica, The natural systems mod^l aasumas the 

f 

following organigfatlohal characterlstlcai 



(1) Absence of consensus among the mefflbership on values p norms, 
and objectives I ^ - ' ^ 

(2) Functional autonomy of the payts of the organlzationi 

(3) Rargainlng and coopromise to decide the terms of the rela- 
tionship In the absence of consensus i 

(4) Decentralisation of power, which looses constralnte on the 
ability of the central office to impoa^e Its will on members 
of the organisation I ^ 

^ ^ (5) Incomplete information .for making decisions | and 

(6) Lack of ^ordlnatlo^ in planning and policymaking/ 

^ Corwin reasons that this model most accurately describes organi- 
zations with long hierarchies where the higher leveia ^are directly 
linked Into the political system and the organization is vulnerable 
to outside influences. The model 4b also useful, he suggests, for 
uhderstanding organisations which operate. In turbulent environments 
which impinge on the organlEat ion's ability to plan and maintain con- 
trol. Corwin specjilates t'hat '•(t)he demand from many groups that . 
schools should be made more 'accountable' for their ef fe'ctiveneis could 

•h^lp to counteEact the goal displacement characteristic^ of turbulent 

" * ,,65 ' ' 

environments, -thus naklng them more rational. 

The view' of teachers implicit in thb natural systems m&del la«. 

compatible with that proposed' by Scephena' spontaneous theory. Teachfrs. 

maintain their own values and pursue their own bbjectlvis" despite edicts 
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-from higher au'thorities . Because they are functionally autonomous 

= <• 

and de facto power is deaentralized , and because planning and policy- 
making, are motMhighly coordittated,^ teachers do not govern their routine 
acbtons with refarenca to the deliberate decisions made by others in 
the hierarchy* They may accede to some rational ic procedures through 
d process of bargaining and compromise, but these will never eliminate 
whataver- Spontaneous tendencies teachers, bring with them to the class- 

^ ^ V * / ' . . • ■ 

Q room, * . ; 1 . ■ . • 

The Humanistic Theories ' • * 

- - - — ^ — — - -- -7- ^ -9 ■ . ■ • 

' Both the rationalistic and the spontaneous theories described above 

presmtie . that achpollng should provide some benefits to society by pre- 

* ' . ' * . ■*■ * 

paring chiidreo to become good citizens* aitd workers or by cultivating ^' 

behaviors ^nd knowledge which may yield long-terra survival benefits 

for' the grdup* * Wiile the former relies on deliberate specification 

and- the latter on spontaneous human tendencies to produce these social 

benefits s iboth predicate the ex^istence of schooling on the expectation 

that tlie social order wili be enhanced by the training of thildren to 

-t 

acquire knowledge mnd beliavlors deemed important by adults • Of course, 
soma benefits are expected to accrue to the individual child as well, 

- . ^ K . ... ■ 

but these are secondary^ ^^long-^range, and adult-determined. 

_ %^ . ■ - ■ - ■ . . , ....... 

Included here under the heading of humanistic theories 

are those perspectives which place the individual child at the.*cente^' 

of the educational process and whicfi, to varying degrees, a*^ttribute 

to the child -^both choice and responsibility for what he. learns. Under 

rubrics such as humanistic ^and progressive education, child-centered 

approaches to education assmne that children will inst£rictlvely. or _ 

iMuitively leaTO whptiyer It is fliey •'neeid!^- to kho^^ given an 



^V, ^vf;TOn;nerLt which Is diverse and stlmulatljig. Whatever rational role 



TvV^ ia^i^^ to providers of schooling is limited to idecislons concerning 

.;3Sf5X;wlUiVMrids v^^^ be Included In tkm educational set tine. 

^,;ilf.!Tha^^^^ goal of achoolingrfia not to prepare children for adult 

occupations or citizenship, but to help them to aatiafy their .innate 
y,\ curiosity. The variir^us approaches share a nucleus of ideas which re- 
: late to the view that - . . , 



* the child should be allowed Ttb de^^elop his o^ inner potent 
feial rather^ than have ideas and techniques from" the adul-t 
.world imposed upon him ^ thus defying the child's own iWte-' 
' grlty.and inner being. Rather than focusing attention upon 

. " ^^^^ preparation 'of thfe' child for/ adult life^ treating the 
' ' ^chlld as nothing but an adult in the makii^, qt ^llos^ing 
\ . the child, only the minimal necessary, in teras ' 
^.of the akllls required for adult functioning, the child 
centered approach aiins , by treating; the child as a, unique 
subj[ect wicB its o :to extend -to . . ^ _ 

oh%.-ehlld a^^large a measure of autonomy as is conslgtent 
with a; liberal. democratla. view of socle ty.^^^ ^ .The- 
child is no longer regarded as an . 'empty vassal to be 
filled by the teacher but to a large extent as %n ar- 
\ own education, fle is allowed to follow^ hii ' - 

; own InteTestsi in exeMislng his 'right to choose' he / 
■ , V -ftOfluires self^cbntrol^nd responsibility *M 7 
'"'^ ■■ .;■ /-^ .-^ ■: ^ C ^ .■ . ■ v vv- .^"-^ / . . _ -^^^^ . 

, The approaches that might be ascribed to a hiAanlitflc theory of . ^ 

V education vary greatly in the amount of authority accorded to Adminis- 
trators and teachers for making decisions about currl^lum and Instruc- 
,tional^ methods, The brand of progressiVism ufged by/john D^wey^eti- 
,;puraged a probleii^solvlng rather than a sub^ea^ m^ter approach fco_ 
learning j an emphasis .on learning by doings and a 4^«o^ltion of the^ 
importance of emotional as well as, Intellectually development in the 
child. Others have reasoned from hj,a concepts 4:hat, "the school sets 



out dmllbarAtely to derive the right ^vironment for children i to 
:.allow^ them to be thepasalv^s mid to develop in the way md at the pace 
appropriate to them . It lays special stress upon individual dig- . 
covery, ^n first hand experience wd on opportunities for creative 
work,*^ Currlcular concerns and timetables are unseated by concerns 
for individual growth « different rates ^nd in different directions. 
The school need only provide "the right environment" mo that the child's 
instinctive^ organic growth processls§ can flourish. / ' 

The "magical child" coneepta of Joaaph dillton Fearca (and others' 
who espoupa transeandant or trangparsohal education) incorporate the 
agricultural malogy of schooling *put forth by Staphens Into a frames- 
work which ^ by its reference to ''magical,'* undeliberate development, 
might be termed irratlonallL?tlc —basad* on "a system amphasiilJig iiitul- 
tion, instincts feeling, or faith rathar thra reason,'^® Pearcb's ^ 
theory suggasts that eertaln daliberate intatventUoiis may harm the 
child's natural davalopment and, further, that pursuit of soeiatal goals 
may conflict with individual growth* ' ' ^ " ^ 



Pearce assumes that just as thare is a blologleal plan for 
tha davalupment of a seed Into a mature plant pther^ must . 
be a biological plan for the growth of the /himari' mind/ 
brain and the/ whole h\m\an organism, and that If there is 
proper nourishmant and'no interferenea with the biological 
plan nearly every .child could^ approach a superhuman qual^ 
Ity of Ufa, * . Pearce suggests a prasarit conflict be^ ^ 
twaan tha Infant's biQlogieai in tant and society's imposed" 
Intentions, a conflict that could be largely avoldad if we 
placed fewer restraints on the young thild. He alteB 
Hans Purth ' s a^sartl on J for eKample ^ that requiring /the 
child to l^rCreadlng ani writing yirtualiy stops in^. 
teliectua^ growth fDr-about four yaars. and . poses th^e 
possibility that the teaching of reading might ^o^fitably 
be delayed to as late as age 11*69 / 

'■■^ I -. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■/ 
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Mary-Atthe Raywid^s dlseusalon of five models of the teachlng- 
learnlng situation that have assumed Increasing prominence over the 
past decade uncovers similar assumptions about the natura of learning 
and the process of educationJ^ Based on the thinking of refomers 
such as John Holt, A. S, Neill, Ivan Illich, and even Karl MafK, these 
mpdel^ involve a range of child-directed learning processes which en- 
vision the school as a '^baraar" or an "amusement park," or which do 
away with the school altogether (the "just be" model) . The "praxis 
»©dei;^ ettphasizeg learning by de4ng within the conmunity, and the 
"SiadhartHa model" portrays the individual student as a seeker requiring 
an idiosyncratic and personalized learning^ program. In each ef these. 

models,^ the teacher's role is to fashion an 'environment or prbvide 

■ ' - ■ - • ' . - = i * 

stimuli in response to the student 's expressed needs "and. Mncerests* 

Neither the teacher nor thf school system holds any claim' to superior * 
knowledge about what or how the student should learn. Testing what ' ^ 
learners have learned is irrelevant to the goals and assumptions im- 
plicit in the models. , % ,\ 

Ofiviously^ for those who subscribe to k hia&nistic theory of %du- 
cation, there is. little or no need for a highly rationaligad orpanlg^^ 
tionalstructureg^o .administer or make policies for schools. How can " 
one prescrljje minimal competencies or behavioral objectives for groups ^ 
. of ^children( when the curriculum and mode of instruction vary from child 
to ^ child? tthile presun^bly all adults engaged in the schooling venture 
work together to facilitate the growth of the whole child,* the dictates 
of the educational program stem from the bottom — from the chll3~rather 
than from the top of a hierarchy. "At the level of the teachers' class- 
room practice and in the eehds of the school ^ the aim is towards a fluid 



'harmo|iy of cooperative actors allowing full and free expression on the - 
part of, the chOdren."^-"- To the exterit that any organiEatlotial model is 
compatible with thlfl Ideal, the assumptions *of harmony, cooperatien, and 
fluidity suggest an organic model. Accordlni to Corwln. the organic model 
. assumes harmony ambng.the pirts, a high degree of Interdependence ^ong ' ! 
the parts, Kid balanced reciprocity.' "The 'rationality' of the systan (In 
the. sense of correspondence bet weai ends and means) is not derived from 
manager lai control, | expertise., and planning, but from functional inter-, 
dapsndenea ^©ng the! total ayettm," . , 

The humanistic thaory Is riot a direct counterpoint to the ratlpnallstd 
and spontaneoue .thaorles* The fJ^st two are clearly modals of teaching and 
ttm control; tha third Is a modal of edmatian whlchv like the sporitaneous 
model. Is not compatible irtth rationalism^ A fourth model to be.daacrlbad 
later (pp. 57 and 58) vlaws the teachar as a broker between the draands of 
policy and tha ImpulsaE of spontaneity/ For analytical purposasi our main 
distinction la betwaan those polleles which are highly rat lonalletlc and 
thosa which ara less rationalistic. In raallty, we «pact to fiiid few, if 
any, taachers who adhare^to a single modal/ \^ ^ 

^plications of tha Theories • \ 

Tha theories and models described above differ significantly in their 
^planatlons of the natura of teachtog and l^rnin^, the procasseB of achoo; 
Ing, and the ways ixi which aducational organisations \operata. « At tha heart 
of the rationalistic thaory stand the, policymaker and ^e administrator who 
r'^tipnallEe the pperations of ^the school through deliberate declaioruiakliig 
and procedure-settings In tha spontaneous theory, the teachar is the centra 
figure* "The rest/ of the vast aducational raterprlse chief ly serves .the , 
purpose of permitting the teachar to give apontaneous eKpr^sslon to the 
aflucated man he finds within himself ~and Iji so doing, to foster useful 



intelleetual growth in his pupils."^* The individual child is fch^^^^ 
point foy tba huaanlitlc theory . wd the schooling lyst^ revolvts^a^ 
his needs mnd intereats in provldiAg an envlronmiint to facilitate his ' 
deyelopment* * 

The diatlngulshlng elMTOta ©£ the theorlea incline dl£fa^ances e0n-^ 

-s^ ■ ■ " . ... 

ceriring^how goals fo^ edud&tlon ar© set (and by whom^ i what the' goals ii^^^ 
fact are j how'' they are to "be transmlttad among and opera tlonaliEed by the 
various actors in the. achooltog procass. The actors are variously viewed 
as aetive or passive, deliberate and rational or spontaneous and instinct i 
The components of the^ educational systm are variously percsived;as a^tonoi 
or Interdependent J tightly or loosely coupled, vertically or horizontally: 
totegritedj consensual or'ikidlyldualistic in their perceptions of values, 
norms J and objectlved* De facto power may, be perceived as centralized at 
various Hierarchical levels or relatively decentralized. 

Depending upon which thegry of education one subscribes to'^nd which' 
model of the educational process s^ras most aptly to describe what one 
observes, the appropriate roles and tasks of policymakers school adminis^" 
trators, teachers and students will appear quite different « Certainly If • 
policjmiakers and practitioners view the reality of schooling in vastly 
different ways, policies and practices will hd dissonant, and intended 
policy outcomes will be unlikely to occur. It is likely, too, 'that varioui 
actors ixi the educational system are unaware, both individually and collec- 
tlvely^j of the assumptions upon ^hlch their ^respective models depwdi 
hence, the reasons for any disjunctures which may occur between, policy and 
prac^ce are obscured* If a solution based upon oiie's theory does not 

■ - ■ ■ \ . ^ ■ . " ^\ . ' - 

"Succeed, the ^answer is to specify the treatment moire pre.^lsely and to ^ " 
apply It more rigorously, for thfe solution Itself 4ippears unquestionably , 
correct , 



Tlife soeiblogy of knowladje argues that gelentlfl^ thought^ 
arid Mpeclally theught on social and politieal iMtterSp ' 
deea not^|focaed In a vacuum, bqjt In a socially, eondlti/ned 
atoosphari. It Is Influencad largely by imconsctius and 
siAconsalous elements. These alOTsnts remain hiddan from 
J ^ the thiriker ' § observing eye because thay f ormp as It were , 
the vary place irtiich he inhabits , his Booial >^iiat,^ 
The social habitat oi the thinker determines a whole system ' 
of opinions anci theories which appear ' to him as uiiijues- 
tlonably true or self-etrldant . . J This Is ^y he la not 
even aware of having made any assiimpt Ions at al But - 
^ ' that he has iB^de assui^tlons can be seen if w^, con^are 

Him with a thinker who, lives .ln a very different social 
• habitat I for he too will proceed from a system of appar- 

ently unquastionable assumptions p but from a very differ-^ 
en t one; and It may be so different that no intellectual 
^bridge may exist and no eoffiprdmlse ha possible between . 
these two syatems. Each of these different socially de- ^ ^ 
termined"^ systems of assumptions Is called by the aociolo- * * 
gists of kriowledge atotsZ ideology ,75 

Our concern for Investigating the views of teachers toward teach- 
ing and schooling steraa from a recognition that the teacher is the 
central figure within the elaasroqm where educational policies shaped 
by hl^er authorities must ultimately be i^lemented, if educational 
policymakers are inclined to enbrace a Hghly. rat^^^ of the 

school while teachers are 'Inclined to embrace less ratlorialls^tlc models^ 

of schoolings then the policymaking system may riot be^ febmrnun 
^ • : "\ ^ " ■ > ^ ^ ' ■■ " , ' V ■ = 

with the operating systemp ' The two systemSp Because they are bksed on 

different Ideologies and theories of education /are only loosely coupled 

Policydaakers create policies which are consistent with the ratipnallstlc 

model and which would work If the model were a good representation of 

school reality. If practicing educators do not believe in the nation- v 

allstlc modal and do not share Its assumptions , th^ policies will not 

work as irt tended because educators will be unwilling or unable to 

.accoiTOodate their behavior to the todal. 

As Raywid observes % 



(T)hi cholee of an Imags or a. Dod&l leaning sceme is a 
dholca ;5f sMli conseqi^ '. It Is n6t entirely 

clear whathartha particular image or metaphox' summariz- 
ing the ideal learning afienarto'for each of us is some- 
■^thing that causes , or is itself caused, by, our views' of 
educational theory *^ * Either way, probably the choice 
occurs without; mucli*erascious deliberation for moat'/ of 
us. But once made^ it can influence a good many - class- 
room decisions* 76 " » ... 



; r^" iv, TEAdiffiBs' views 

U.r-'.':^-'*r ..... . ^ ' 

•■' . ; How teachers view teaching has been. the subject 'two -important 
books—Philip Jackson's Z>ifg in'^^saipoom and Dan C. Lortie's 
Sahootteaghmr. . From these books ©marges a picture of teaching 'and 
teachers which stands In drarotic contrast to the concept of rationalis 
tic teaching. These research efforts and others have suggested that 
the events » conditions, processes and putcomM which teachers perceive 
as salient and relevant to 'their work are different In some l^ortant 
respects from the view of teaching iapllclr In the rationalistic model,. 
Of course p the Jackson and Xortle 4ata wers collected some yaara ago; 
and It is possible that teachers.* viewg of teaching i^nd learning have ' 
Changed over the^last decade or so, .^^ether this Is In fact the ease ► 
is ©n|i question this study will attyimpt to answer. Other major 
questions to be addressed Include: To the, extent that teachers ' view 
conflict with rationalistic assumptions abbut-teaehingr-Bhy-^oTeicherr' 
continue " to hold such views in the face of pressures to change? 
Wia't are the experiences and kinds of information upon which teachers 
base their in^illclt theories of tfaching ^nd learning? 'how do teachers 
respond .tb--ofr cope with— policies which seek to change their behaviors 
•«7^6heie_apprQach_to__thetr work? . 

; .Thls'seetion reviews some of the past and current research on 
teacher thinking and explores some preliminary hypotheses concerning 
.:by teachers may think and operate as they do. 

'''^achers' Goals /Alma , and Implicit StandaBda 

. The rationalistic model aaames that the Mderlyirtg objective, of 
Oie teacher is to maxlBiize individual and aggregate academic achiiyement 
18 measured by objective test scorei. Yet. In eKaninlng sources of ' 
:eacher pride and satisfaction, .both Lortie'a study and Jackson's foGnd 



- chat teachers placed little emphasis on objective grpup results.. ^^acksiitf'iiS 

..lA:-... .-V - - ■. ■. ,. : ■ ■- •■■ '■ ■■■ ..^i*.---'. - '. ^, . ,: ■ . ., * . ■.■V'v:;;L^u:;v.;-.i3.Y,^^^^ 

noted that "testing, when it id .meritloned at all, is given little inpKisii^f-t 
These, teachers treat it as being of minor importance iifthelplng them ' 
understand how well they have 'done ... The students' enthusiasm and . 
involvement seem much more Important than do their performance on tests."'?;.'; 
Similarly, Lortle found that "a few elementary teachers linked pride to , ' ^ 
favorable outcomes- on achievement testa, but they seemed hesitant to do 
SO.-80 ' . - , . 

In addition to assigning little importance to the results of tests ^'^^ 

as a source of pride, the ^achars intei^lewad by Lortle did not seem to' 

• . ' ".J ^ _ .-^ • \ ^' " ' ^ ^ - ^ . ■ ■ :^ - . ' . ■■■■■ ■ 

Judge thair effectlvenass in ahort-run* objectively i&easuirable terms, ' ■■-■'^^'■^i 

They felt that the effectiveness of their ^ork would ba reflectad In tl&'':rS 
later lives of their studantsi most of them amphaslgadrmoral outcomes and ■ 
positive itudant attitudes toward laarnlng as the primary goals of theirs- ^ v^^^^ 
teaching. Whila the rationalistic m[^el abstracts and simplifies raalltyj ^^ ; ; 
allowljig for* discrate^ measurable outcomas and asse^mant j these :taacliarr^^^ ^^ 
seemed unwilling to accept this view of tha purposes ©r; Duteomes of thelr^^^^^^^^^ v^ 
woTkr. they saw themselves as responsible, for a whole, real;^ child .^ -^ ' 

Lortla notes tMt* 'tompared with other crafts, tha work ptocbbbbb^ M 
in teaching, and the products sought by teacherSs a^e difficult to - 
^eris^a by/ several assessment erltaria."^^ The intangibility of taaching ' 5 
goals makes It difficult;" to use a fixed model afe a guide for comparing' * ' ' : 
intarmadiate outccjmes with the goel| the nwnber of Influencaa upon a child r^<^ 
makes assessment of the teachers' to^act relativa to others inherently * 
troublesome I -the purposes of ^ucatlon are many, and some are controvar- 
slal* and the changefulness of maturing children renders tha nature and 
tlm^g of appropriate assessment anlb^guous/ "The teachers' crafty" he : ; ' 
concludes, "is marked by the absence of concrete models for emulation- * 

* • ■ ■ . ■ ' . - " .• . • 

,^P^];®f5;; lips of Influence, multiple and cbntroversial criteria, amhlgui^#i 



' ASvoeates of the rationalistic approach will argue thati accountability 

p^j^itelieMs arSh designed to focus the teachers' attention on concrete, bbjac-^^^^^^^^^ 

■vlttvW output measures. Indeed, it Is likely that when such goals are 

^L^;€inphaelzedv teaching for the tejit will occur. However^ whether teachers ^^^^^ ^ 

. irtll their orientations Is quite another matter. One 

might speculate that the recent plethora of accountability legislation may 

have changed the ways in which teachers regard thelr^ roles and the , criteria 

by which they judge chelr .performance. A nationwide teacher opinion poll 

conducted by the National Education Assoalatlon in 1979 puggestSj though^ v 

^ that at least Insofar as standar41^ed tests ars conc^rnad^ teachers', views ^ 

have not been substantially changed. Host of the respondents* to tftat - 

survey felt that group standardised, achievement teats do not ^measure the 

really Important aspects of a student ^s progress , are not reliable "criteria 

for grouping or tracking students^ and should not be used. to determine 
Students' promotion or retention. The teachers overwhelmingly disagreed^ 

that scores on such tests ire valid measure of teacher effect^eness or 

of educational quality in schools^ Mors than three-quarters f elt ^that . 

^ the el'lmlnatlon of all standardised tests would 'have no effect on their 

- teaching. : , . . » .. . .. ■ .-: ■ ■ - .^^ ■ ■ 

Jackson suggests that teachers' distrust of standardized tests is 

founded on their belief s that children behave atyplcaily on tests^r-the ' 



tests'^ ;do not measure what the ^ children really knbw^^ ^ and that performance 
on achlevem^t tests Is more, a reflection of the -children's own ability, 
than of teaching effectiveness. Lortle* too* observes that teachers ^ ' r 
discuss achievement test perf^ttQance 'aa If they are uncertain of the - 
tangibility of measured gains or the. rightfulness of their claiming 
credit for them." 

\ These ittitudesj if they are. accurate representations of teachers^ 
beliefs, suggest that teachers do not share at least two of the assump- 



;y=v-Kti^^^^ which the ratiq^aligtlc tBodel of teaelilng is baaed. First ^ 

they So not seem to accepf the tenet thmt object Iva measures of outcomes 



or;- achievement are valid ^naicatorg of goal attaltment . Either the tegts 
do' not measure the attaMeit of certain Important goals, or the test 
: results 'do net accuratelf represent students' knowledge in the areas 
^which ire testfed. Secoi^. teachers "do not seem -to believe that student 
leamtog is a direct fu^tlon of teacHlng treatment's, that teachlne in- 

. terventlons have predictable effects upon student outcomes i They sem 
. [ ■ i ■ • • . ' . 

■ instekd to view studenrfi rfs dyimmic aStots in the leamlng process: 

. • , ■ I , ■ ' ■ . 

such factors as notiva|lpn, peraonaUty, ei^ 

are seen as contribut^g'ataeast as much to student learning as do /' 

• ■ . " • I ■ ' ■ / 

teaching strategies aftd methods. / 

' I • ^ „ .. , . •'■ ■ 

Nunjerous- comnen^ .made' by Adachers in Jackson's and Lortle/s sateples 



^Kpress # belief-, th^ children dsvalop more or less spontaneously and 



. \suWst a view that^|the teacher can only facilitate or guide tl|e learning" 
whicXohlldreh do 'tin their own," When describing Inatancms in which a 
child. sWdenly "wofe up" or "saw the Hght\" the teachers ware quick to 
; .point out|\rtat, the| advances cou^ have been the result of the children 

-own develbpm^tft rather than the teacher's efforts.. When they cited. their 
, . own aetio^s atNall, the teachers nantloned the enceuragemant they had 



frltt: to give to^he children 
As one teacher\ remarked s 
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The achleve^Mt 1^ the y ear , when you know our schedule \ 

and situation i.maana that the kids/ progress and hard 

V work Is phan©menaiji\ I'm proud of them forgoing It and / 

I guess of myself forXkaaplng tham together and needling / 
them to" do It. \ 

This view How learnlngNtakes .place would seem to encouraia a focus 

v_ /' ■ \ ■ V ^ _ - . i-\ . ^ 

on the process of education "thir than the product, since the former can 



ibe Influenced 



bjr teachers while theXlatter—ln :^^^^ 
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orientatipn to means Mong teacheri; and mn orlentatldn 

r'feb: ends artpng. technaarats." The differing orientations toward*- process ^hd: 

;pr©ductyM^ teachers; are or lentk^^^^^^^ 

tyjtiarf t^ technocrats Oreaearchers aftd administrators) are ; 

priented toward the future. Flnallyy Wolcott abaerves> the teacher's / 

oria^t^tion; is toward the petaohal elemiint a of a situation > while th# 

technocrat is arle^ toward objective aspects of the task at hand. The 

valus systems of teachers and technocrat© are different inVwaytf that 

prbdyqa tensions between their goals and their styles. ■ 

(T)eachers ae«a to place little value on the fiormal* elemOTts 
/ of authority^ power ^ md control* Thair value systam turns ' 
/ on procasses of becctoliig rather ithto on processes of con- ^ 
/; ^rolling/ Laarntag 1^^^ of that value systami 

teaching is tha tastrumantal activity through ^Ich taachars ^ 
help othars to achieve it*88 -^r f 

Diffarances between tha value and. belief pattaras of teachars and 
administrators have also baan eKamlri^ by Phil Cuslck In a study which 
found that teaichers value paisonal rllatlonships and the developmant 



of positive social attitudes ovar such things as adhiavament on stmdtf 
ized test;s» administrative evaluation ^ and chwges in Instructional tect 



nlque. A^inistrators trytog^-ttf^^^pose rational management ^date^ on 



agement ^^atef^ 



the c^tiher hand, value clear statements of Intended outcomes, goals and 



objectives, and administrative evaluation ovar the humanistic i concerns 
voiced by the teachers* ■ . , / 



I 



' # IP p teachers devote their efforts toward craating 
mini^communitles within their classrooms* ^lese 
communitias V are than tha. vehicle through which/ In^ 
_~ structional activities are undertaken/, Cla > 
communities tend to I e^hasi^e the group' ratha^ than 
the Indlvidual^^ resist change and outside Ihfiuenca^ 
A . and emphasize individual behavior that is 

ly Qrianted . , - ^ tha other Jland, rational 
Q^i^gemeht models Imposed upon classrddms by /adminl- 
V; stratdrs and those outside the classroom teiad to 

, L I lemphaslze Indivldualj student achievement, cognition 
... / -^js tract models^ of instruction, coordlhatlo^, of 
W^^M:M^^m^^^4^^^^^P>^ outsiders, among _ 
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the part of teachers clttd by Guslck was observed by tbrtleV .whV^l^^ 
the QonmmT^mtivm ethos of the teaching occupation to^ the iack of a 
techhleal culture in teaching. "RBfleKlve itpnservatism^'' Lorti^^^ remarks, 
' ^"^topllclty denies fthe significance of teohnlcal knowledge ^^aasurtlng 
that etferglei should be cantered on realizing conventional gea^ In 
Icnown ways," Jackson also coments on the absence of a technical 
vocabulary in hla conversations with teachers^ no^hg a conceptual 
** slffipnclty In chair; talk characterlied by an intuitive * rather thark a 
ratlonalt approach to classroom events, and an opinionated, js opposed \ 

to an open^nilndad,. stance when confronted with alternative teaching 

92 / ' ' ■'- - > ' ' 

practices. Both Lortie and Jackson observad a resistance to oitfaldev 

influence on^the part of teachers which was^ reflected in thelr"^phaals 

^ on boundedness In the^lassrodm. The In^ortance of '^harp e^stential 

boundaries" was expressed 'In teachers h desires to minimize outslda 

V interruptions and distractions and their efforts to maximize thei^ 

control over student Involvement.^^' * ' 

In ^n ethnographic study of a teacher^s classrooffl perspective, 

Japesick found that the outlook of . the/plementary school teacher she 



studiftd^ ceuld^Ae^Qh^ j mf U i Pr^ ^ hy "h^a non^pT^ f or CMitlng^a^ tible=— 
fnd cohesive group and maln'talrilng that group. The teacher made plantf 
and .interpreted events in terms of their ^impact on the 'groupnessV of 
tl\e class , , , He modeled and emphaeized cooperation and respect for 
/other group members and he designed a^filvltles that generate* a high 
/ Jleyel of EroHp consensus," • 

• ■ ' ." ■ ' • ■ ■ . ■ V ■ ■ y ■' ^^^^^ ^ ' • , ^ - ' ' . ■ ' ^ ^ ■ ^ ! ^ ' ■ ■ " ■ 

I The notion that teachers devote a major pwt of their efforts 1. toward' . ' 



the development of classroom cOTmunltles'"bounded and coheal^e^ territories 
protected from intru^lon—suggestif tha^ their views may be described by 

M 



. cermtfl in Che sociological ^literature a? a "gemelnschaft" 

>tiocallstie or comTOnity) or^ntat Ion. ^ - Sociologists since^^^^ 
.haye^Rpalted* that htaaai* knowledge systems and behavior are Infl'uence^ - . 
by. different forms of social or^snlzatlon. What Is'central to a persan'stv* 

• ' outlook is in large part d^termlried by the social system in which he ,. * 

• functions. Two iqaln. forms of socikl'organi2a.tion^-community (or Gemeln-. " 
sehaft) and- society (or GeseHschaA) have been examined and characterized . 
as representing dlf feting world view9\ahd. consequently., "behavior patterns 
of groups members. \ . i . • ■ ! 

In a Gemlinschaft, social relations are effectively^ defined by norms-, 
and by tradition,- personal, and emotional controls govern individual beha-^ ; 
ylors. ;The coimnunity is characterized by set territoriil Boundaries and , 
organic Interdependence. £t:ls stable and closed to .outside influence ^, ' 
Solidarity Is the result of a. shared system pf mores and mutual corresponr: 
dence of interests. In a Gesellsehaf t, rational self-Interest; operates 
to |*eaken traditlanal bonds . Social relations are ^governed by laws, . • 
re^ulatloris, and other 'formal contrj^l mechanisms. - .The society Is ' ' - 
chpra^te^ized by segmentalization , specialization, standardizatidn, . and/ 
co^petitioni utility and efficiency are valued over moral imperatives. ' 
,^ Th_ese,,two .dlf f erent /orms of social organization We also distinguished 
-by-BBfi-tMarinr:^is^^^^^^ Gemeinschaft hasDeen " 

characterized ^ representing a ••sacred" school of thought; the ' Ge'selis^^^^ 
a secular conceptual aysdem. ' Durkelm advanijed the proRostt,ion that "the i : 
attltudlnal Mlsttlnctlon between treat frig things as sacred and as- profane. ^ 
IS basically the same as that between moral, pbligatlbns and expedienty or . ; , 
utility . . . ,* '• ;^ . • ■ • * ".\ 

- ' ■ " - ■ ' » „ • ' , • *. '■ • ' • • ■ . 

MaK Scheler^'s work continue! the comparison by indicating . tibat :. . 
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, , , Gerae^achaft types of spclety have a traditionally 
defined fund of knowledge which is harided down as conclu- 
sive | they are not concerned with discovering or extending 
- ' knowledge. The very effort to test thi traditional 

knowledge, in so far as lit implies doutitj Is ruled out as 
virtually blasphemous. In such a groupL the prevailing i 
logic and mode of thought Is that of anj '^ars demonstrandl" 
not of an"ars Invenl^di." Its methodi are prevailingly 
ojitological and dogroatlc, not eplstemologtc arid critical i 
-Its mode of thought la that of conceptual realism^ not 
nomlnalistlc as In the Gesellschaft type of organlEatipni 
its system of categories, organismlc and not mechaniatic, 

" \ 
This paradigm may prove a useful frame; of reference for ohservlng 

and describing the Implicit theories of teachers. The Gemelnschaft 
system of krfowledge corresponds rather closely to the observations 
presented earlier that teachers rely little on objective measures of 

fepCiveriess, tMt they are tradltlon-^brien^d rrther than chaaige- 
o^^4.ented^ and that they do not seem to recognize as salient a body of 
tectmlcal taowlad|e for teaching. The Gemelnsahaft orientation toward 
noi^tive social Interactions based on a ijafise of commimity may also 
be a useful way of viewing teachers' apparent emphatfis on Interpersonal 

' ; ■ : ^ ^ ■ \ ■ 

relations in the^classroom and on the affect ly 6 outcomes of teaching, 

V - ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ . . / ' " ■ ' 

' The "sacred" quality of this school q£ thought is suggestive of . 

Jackson's observation that teachers' views o^f ahildren are characterized 

by romantic idealism and mystical opt Iriiismj' "a quaal^mystical faith in 



huffian\perfectalllity*' 9^ Jadkson specurates ; that this "tenders-minded" 
view may have an adapltlye signlflcanceXwhlch has remained hidden from 
"researchers arid others, who believe their mission in life is to dispel, 
such old^f ashtoned views," i \ 

Lortle observes J further, that "(t)he Idei^ls [of teachers] presme 
B high level of interpersonal Impact on the par,t of the teacher i he must 
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change moral or emotional attltudas or permeate the consciousness of 
every student*" Lortle's later analysis of the conditions under 
which teaching occurs suggesta that the adaptive significance of teachers' 
views of children and of their otm role in realising that potentiality 
may be grounded in the peculiarities of the work that teachers do. He 
notes that "teachers do 'people work,' but they do it under sortewhat 
special conditions *"^^^ First, the low degree of voluntarism in che f 
teacher-student relationship is reflected in the fact that children and ^ 
teachers do not choose each other | they are assigned to each other by 
vthlrd parties. Second, the problem of extracting work from iTOnature, 
"conscripted" workers means that teachers must "forge bonds which will 
not only ensure compliance but * . * generate effort and Interest in 
.J^arning^^Jobs * . • nlpS Finally, the classroom setting for teachers . 
endeavors ^requires that goals be mmt and relationships managed in a 
group context. 

Glvan this situation for accomplishing teaching objectives^ it 
would not be'^ surprising for teachers to feel that their first order of 
business must be the development of interpersonal ties and a shared sense 
of group purpLse In the classroom. Without these underpinnings for 
consensual social relations , student effort and Interest could not be 
directed toward\ learning tasks* " 

In fact. Lor tie's Respondents identified interpersonal capacities n 
and dispositions^ nost /of ten as the qualities which charaeteriie e£feeK^ 
tive or outstanding teachers , Similarly, B, Anderson's study of 

teachers* judgments /of teacher effectiveness found that Interest in 
Indlvidua - studeiiti was^the characteristic consider^ moat Impfartant ' 



^9 

In reaching m judgment of teacher ef fectlveneas ^ whereas characteristics 
relating to teaching techniques or prac tides—such as the establishment 
of objectives, use of classroom discussion, and homework requirements- 
were considered least. Important . 

In su^, then, prior research on teachers' views— their goals, alms 
and their standards for Judging effectiveness—Indicates that there may 
be several points of dlsjuncture between teachers' values or Ideals and 
.those Implicit in a rationalistic model of teaching. If the findings 
of the studies cited above are accurate current descriptions of teachers* 
thinking, their primary goals stress^ the moral or affective outcomes df 
learning; they place little faith in objective measures of dognltive 
achievement as reflections of student learning or teacher effectiveness | 
their alms in the classtoom are process-oriented rather than product- 
oriented | and they emphasize Interpersonal capacitiee over teuhnical 
abilities when they consider standards for good teaching. 

Several questions naturally vise regarding this capsulation of 
teachers- views. First, do teachers still comnonly articulate these 
kinds of^ outlooks > or has a more "scientific" approach replaced these 
emphases in their thinking?^ Second ^ do teachWs* views, vary across 
different school or classrooin*settlngs? Ate theW systematic differences 
in the statements of goals or purpose of teachers^t^ work in ,schoola or 
achool districts of different sizes, with tllf f erent p^S^populatlons, 
or with different organlEatlQnal structures? Do teachers work with 
\^ pupils of different ages or ability levels hold different views?'^s^ 

\^ Finally 5 given that teachers' conceptlona of their goals and thal^j__— 
standards for Judging ef f ectiveMjs h5ve--^ome^^^ their teaching \^ 
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behavlora, what dlscemlhla Influenca do these baliafs h^ve on Ceachere' 
willingness or ability to accoranodate district, state, or federal level 
policy mandates in their day-^to^day teaching activities? Do teacheri 
feel they can pursue several sets of goals simultaneously? Are their 
value aysteias penneable to change or to outside influences? Can they 
absorb practlcea baaed on divergent philosophies of teaching into their 
work without conscious discomfort or dissatisfaction? 

Answers to thAe questions will require some understanding of how 
teachers approach their instructional tasks^=how they attempt to achieve 
their gpals and fulfill their implicit standards fof effective taachlng. 
The next aeGtion presents research findings relevant ^o these topics and 
further eKpl^res their implications for teachers- \iewi of educational 
policies. ^ 

How Teachers Plan and Conduct Instruction ^ . 

" _ 110^ 

The rational model of teacher planning first proposed by Tyler 

recommends four fundamental steps for effective plarinlngi 

(1) specify objectives; 
. (2) select learning aqtlvlties; - . 

(3) organise learning activities | 

(4) specify evaluation procedures. 

* . ■ • = 

This model can be characterized as a rational means^ends model in whidh 
the first step is to decide upon the ends (objectives) to be accomplished , 
and the succaedlng steps involve the choice of maans_ (activities) and 
assessment pj^o^cedures-^or Measuring the attainment of the goals, 

The rational plaftnlng model has been used for several decades both 
to describe and prescribe teachers* planning processei , A nmber 



of recent sCudles, however , hava indicated thatp In actuality, 
"learning objectlvas are seldom the starting point for planning. 
Instead, teachers plan around their studenta and around activities, 
Researchers who have studied teachers' planning have propoied various 
alternative models which seetn more aptly to describe the planning 
practices of teachjers, 

Taylor concluded that curriculum planning should begin with 
considerations of teaching content and context Ce,g,, time, resources, 
sequencing), followed by considerations of pupil Interests and attitudes 
and then by considerations related to goals and evaluation, Zahorlk 
proposed an "integrated ends-means model" based on his observation that 
teachers tocus first on learning activities because objectives arise 
and exist only in the context of an. activltyi students shape the learn- 

ing experience md the objectives In the ^course of the activity so that 

114 ^ 
prior specification of goals becomes meaningless* 

McCutcheon also noticed the" simultaneity of teachers* conalderatloni 
during planning and noted i 

Teachers' planning . * , involves a complex simultaneous 
'juggling of a lot of information about children subject 
matter and contextual Influences* It does not follow ^ 
the rational model taught in ma-y edncdtlon_cgutsaeT^^^^^~ 
Ratheri it accounts for far jipre i^iif ormatlons follows 
dlf feren^_p^jths^of— th^^ and a different order ,115 * 

• - • \ . ' \ ■ ■ ' 

The nonlinear quality of teaeheii* thinking when they are deciding 

what and how to teach is a common thread runnl^ throtlgh the research, 

■\ ■ ■ ' - 

Ylnger observed a similarity between the processia used by teachers and 

■ - \ _ . • 

the problem-^splvlng and design processes observed In endeavors such as 

musical composition, chess playing, and arehltectural design. In all ^ 

of theee oases, he points outi .. ^ , ' 
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, . p no problem specif Icatign is given or agreed upon^ 
no formal langusge with precise solution operatlona is 
available, and the goals to be achieved and the restrict 
t ions on the problem are open to interpretation, 
, . , CG)oals are continually developed through a cycle 
involving anticipation of solutions and the results 
of attempts at solving subproblems.HS 

A later study by Clark and Yinger found general support for a 
cyclical planning process model rather than a linear one. They 
observed thati 



Rather than moving from well^speclf led and, carefully 
stated objectives^ our teachers more cpTOionly began 
with a general idea and moved through the phases of 
successive elaboration,!!^ 



If teachers do not plan "rationally that is, by specifying 

objectives and then matching activities and techniques to their goals, 

what are the results for Instruction? What little research exists on 

the effects of planning on Instruction again suggests tTiat teachers' 

V -- * ft 

non-adhe rence to the rational model may have some Important conse^uencss- 

for the kind of learning which oe^xs*—^~^^^"^ 

— ^Wdies of the effectiveness for studmt laaming of using behav- 
ioral objectives are about equally divided between those which find sig- 
nificant facllitative effects for stud^ts* use of objectives in factiiai 
recall situations md those which do not. Some of the research^ 
though indicates that for tasks requiring hlghar-level reaaonlrig abil- 
ity*, students* use of behavioral objactivei does not generally help 
and may actually hinder learntagp^^' While tha bulk of the.avldence 
indicates that "relevant*' laarnln^g Increasas whrn objactlvas , 

are presanted to students, some studies ^so suggest that "incidental" 
learning—learning of inforaation not tied to the specif led object Ivas-* ^ 
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decreases when students are given specific objectives. 

The effecti on sCudent learning of teachers' use of objectives 
in planning has Seen little studied i Two studies however j suggest 
that esiphasis on objectives and subject ^matter content In planning 
decreases teachers' responsiveness or sensitivity to student euesl 
"Zahorik*s comparison of the Insfetructional behaviors of teachers who 
used behavioral objectives and detailed planning of content versus 
the behaviors of teachers who did not use such plans led him to con- 
clude that use of the "typical planning model decreases sensitivity to 
pupils on the part of the teacher* He defined sensitive behavior as ' 

"verbal acts of the teacher that permit i encourages and develop pupils' 

h121 

ideas s thoughts ^ and actions* ^ 

Peterson and Clark found that teacher flexibllity^sMting^ 
cues and choosing alternatlve-appfoaches while teachlrig~was negatively 
^feXated to the number of planning statements previously written and to 
the emphasis on subject-matter facte, reflected' in the planning state-- 
menta. On the other handj flexibility was positively related to higher 
order (conceptually-oriented) planning and planning related' to instruc- 
tional processes, rather than Co subject-matter* They also found 
that teacher fleKiblllty was significantly and positively correlated 

with student scores on higher^^orders abstract themes on Bn essay test, 
while "Inf lexibjlllty" had the greatest positive affect on student , 
performance on a ffiaitlple-cholce test oxid on concrete themes on the 
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y test. It ieemed that teachers who closely followed detailed plans 



oriented toward/ subject-^matter learning enabled their students to re^em^ 
Ker facts, w^lle teachers who focused on instructional process and;who, 
adapted/their Instruction to student reactions encourfitged their -students 

122 

tb Mqulre more abstract concepts, * = 
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One hypothesis suggested by the research on the use of behavioral ; 
objectivei and rational planning teclmiquee is that , teacherg may ftad 
other approaches more conducive to flexibility or to encouraging criti- 
cal thinking on the part of their students, Altematively , it may be , 

that the qualities which characterlie classroom life—multidimensionallty , 

123 

smultaneity^ and unpredictability "make the use of rational planning 
techniques Impractical or counterproductive. As McCutchepn notes , 
teachers- planning processes are greatly influenced by the need to ad- 
just to interruptions, unexpected classroom events, ^d children's needs 
and Interests* 

. - Jff^KSon suggests that the major weaimess of what he calls the 
engineering view of the teaching process Is that it begins with an over- 
's Impl if led toage of what goes on In classrooms. The complexity of a 

I t ■ ' ' H . 

teacher s work makes precise specification of objectives md accurate 

monitoring of progress almost impossible* 

* • /The problem is not Just that the teacher is too busy^ 
although that is ^rely part of It. It is also that he iV; 
engaged in a process that is qualitatively unlike the descrip- 
tions implied in learning theories and in what is here called ' 
the engineering view of educational progreaa» As typioallyi 
condupted^, teafching is an opporttmistie process^ That is to _ ^ 
say^ neither the teacher nor his students can predict with 
any certainty exactly what will happen next* Plans are \ 
forever golnfe awry wd unexpected opportunities for the 
attainment of educational goals are constantly em erging . # * 
Although moat teachers make plans in advance, they are aware i 
as they make thm. of the likelihood of change , ,^ They \ 
know, or com^e to know, that the path of educatfOTial progress \ 
more closely rasembles the flight of a butterfly than the \ 
flight of a bullet, 125 



The emphases on procasses (activities) and pupils in teachers' 
planning seem also to direct instructional decisions in tha 



classroom. Hhen choosing activities, teachers report that their Judg- 
ments are moat influenced by concerns for student motivation md involve- 
ment and by other contextual consldferatlons related to particular attrl- 

126 

butes of their classy classroom setting, or their personal, style* 

TeacheiTi' conceptions of instruction also seem to-be conteKtually deter-- 

mineld* They report that their ideas and practices are closely linked 
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to characteristics of their pupils and classroom settings* 

If the emphases or potots of departure of the^ratlonal model for 
planning and instruction are^ different from those articulated by teachers 
what are the results when the two approaches collide? Are the practices 
Implied or required by rationalistic plms for management and instruct 
tipn Incompatible with teachers^ usual practices, "tor can they be syn-^ 
thesized in some satisfactory way? Answers to these questions will 
depend upon faiowl edge ot certain more specific factors: What are the 
points of disjuncture between teachers^ vIctis of plaimljig and Instruc-^ 
tion and the views implicit In the rationalistic %odel? Are such dif- 
ferences fundamental or tangmtlal to the educational process, that is, 
do they involve matters of fom or substance conceming instructional 
approaches and practices? How dp teachers planj cohduct evaluate 
Instruction when they perceive th^selvas to be imder pressure to accom^ 
modate to rationalistic reaching? Whra they do not perceive thempelves 
to be under pressure? ^der what conditions do teachers faal that they 
must alter their behavior to adapt to accoimtablllty plans? How do 
they respond? What coping behaviors do they aKhlbit? 

The degree to which teachers ara willing to change their behaviare 
resporise to felt pressuras is likely Influenced by their views of V / 
thalr roles witM.n th# school orgwi^ation. Teachers' orlantatlons 
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toward ^authority md toward school systm demands for accountability 

md standardiiatlon are explored to the next secclon. 

Teachers* Vleirs of Thalr Eolas 

The rationalistic model makes l^ortant ass options about how 
Bchools operate* It assumes that the goals of education are get polit-* 
ically, transmitted through the schpol district and school building 
hierarchies, wd then dome to rest with the teacher for implementation » 
The view of teachers as professionals amed with special SKpertlse Is 
de-emphaslged in favor of a view of teachers as agents of the ichool 
buraaucracy. _ * ■ ^ 

The accountability movements of the 1970s view teachers not 
as^ autonomous declaiomukers but agents of public school - 
policymakers s agents subject to^hierarchleal controls. 128 

To what eK tent doep this view accord with reality? To what eKtent do 
the formal goals or policies of the school system guide the actions 
of tea^hets? ^ ' ' 

In the sociological literature which views schools as loosely 

couplfed organiiations j teachers are portrayed as largely autonomous 

- 129 ' ' 

professionals. Studies of teachers' views and of teaching practices 

have tended to support the notion that "the learning activities of 

children and the teaching activities of teachers are margtoally relatad 

to the activities of administrators."-^^ 

Research conducted before 1970 foittid that teachers actively resisted 

the bureaucratic ratlonallMtlon of fehelt roles. Most of the teachers 

intetvlewed by Lbrtie attributed greater educational benefits to teacher 

freedom md creativity than to board policy and efficiency moveai they 



expressed a desire "to loosen organizational claims in favor of teacher 

131 

decision-making in the classroom*" Jackson forad that teachers 
would react with substantial hostility to such constraints on their 
autonomy as might be Imposed by requlrementg to^.use m inflexible cur-- 

rlculum or by continual evaluation of their classroom conduct by their 

132 

administrative superiors* Corwin, reporting on k survey of teacher 

militancy in the midwestem stateSi contended that teachers wanted more 

control over their work, whereas \adminlstrators viewed them\s ''employees 
133 ' 

' owing obedience." More recent studies have documented teacher re- 
sistance to attempts by administrators and others outside the classroom 
^ t^ Impose rationalistic Instructional models upon^ their work* 

Many organisational theorists have pointed to the tensions which 

exist between the hieVatchical , bureaucratic^tructa^pe'of ^^^^ \ 

' _ ■ ' _ . ■ X35 ^ " 

Izatlons and the nature of .teaching work, Wheteas the structural 

' . . ^ ' ■ ^ ^ i ^ • — 

characteristics of schools are typical of organizations with agreed-upon 

goals and technologies, teaching work incorporates diffuse goais and 

diverse techniques more suited to a "flat" organizational structure 

allowing a relatively large degree of autonomy for praetlt loners . 

Wolcott found fhat the "flatness" of the ideal authority structure of 

i . ^ ' . -. -- = ' ■ 

teachers exists in marked contragt to the formal organizational atruc- 

137 ' ^ 

ture In which they work* ^ 

^ How do teachers resolve the or janizatlbnal eontradlction ±n which 

they seem. to be placed? How do they respond to the activation of 

hierarchical controls or pressures to confom? In one view ^ the teacher 

acts as a policymaker or political broker* ^ _ r 

• / ' * . .. V - . = f . . . 

• ~ ■■ , ■ / - . 
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Fffom this poijit of yim teachers are thought to have ' 
enough discretion for their teaching to be ijifluenced by 
their own beliefs, of what schooltog ought to be. But at 
the SOTe time teachers will ehoase (or be constralJied to ) 
choose) to follow certain pressures from without* The 
pressures which they follow nmy be. consistent or Ijicbnsis- 
tent with their own ideas of what schoolliig ought to, be 
. * , Teachers are likely to respond to extenal factors 
'to which they attribute authority or power, 138 



Within this perspective^ it is then critical to understand what ktods 

j t . _ / 

of authority or power teachers are likely to respond tp* A study of 
teachers' willingRess to ct^nge the content of their instruction found 
that^ in response to hypothetical pressures ^ teachers reported they 
wtfuld be most responsive to chMges dictated^y the school district's 
stated objectives or tests. Mthough teachers reported a r^arkable 

.willingness to add new topics in resporise to my source of pressure (and 

• I. ' - ■ ^ ' .'- 

their reported willingness increased with the .number of sources of pres- 
sure)^ they also showed a reluctance tb omit '*old" tbpids with the 

139 ^ = ' ^' i ■ * ' 

addition of new ones « One may. Ijif ir from these findings eitl^r that 

teachers are malleable and hierarchically-oriented or that they believe 

such malleability is the socially acceptable response. Their reluctance 

to omit things they are used /^o teitchkngs though , may reveal a strategy 

of superficial acceptance and response to district mandates, or other 

pressures so as to protect the instnctional turf they care '^out 

Others have suggested that ^teac^ers respond to orgahi^atid^al 



d^ands by insiilating thCTselves within their classtooms where a d^iffer- 
ent set of authority relftlonships and values predominate* When 

; . . ■• " * p . ■ ^. \- ' . ■ ' . \ 

confronted by inslstOTt pressures toi cmf orm to a new instructional 

model^ they generally en^loy passive | forms of rasistmce^ described as 

: ' ■ / \ - • - ' • f 

"going through the motions" or "playto| the g^a^" without making' ! 
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aubstantiva changes in flielr classroom activities T In general, 
much of the research suggests that teachers slnply do not place a 
great deal of importance on the views or Influences of the admijiistra- 
tlve hierarchy and that their ideologies remain largely unaffected by 
attawpts to rationalize their roles. 

Qur examination of teachers' views of the Mtionalistlc modpl will 
eKplore their feelljigs concerning bureaucratic control of teaching^ 
the setting of educational goalSs object ivesj and standards by higher 
levels of authority* and the ratioili^^iatiOT or regulation of educational 
content and teaching methods. Most policies atoed at improving educa- 
tional quality are designed to'^rationaliza the>ehavlor of the teacher. 
To the extent that teachers still seem 'to resist the bureaucratic ra- 
tionalization of their roles ^ we will attei^t to uncover their reasons 
for resisting. Do they wish not to be held accbuntables or do they 
find the currently proposed methods for hold^g th^ accounnable to 
be pedagogically unsoimd? Do they wish po maxiimize their w 
autonomy s or -taerely to preserve ±t withto some agreed-upon constraints? 
Is it possible^-but too much effort— to be subjected to /ratipnallEatlon, . 
or is rationalization viewed as teohnlcally Impossible?/ Is rationaliza- 
tion seen as dehimanlzlng? Do they thijik rationalization' is at odds 
with other goals which they deem more important? Whati are t-he condi- 
tions which would make it acceptable? Is rationalisation of certain 
_ Aspects of . schooling considered more feasible and deWirable than it is 
of others? 

To the extait ttot teacherg seem to accept the /bureaucratic ration- 
allEatlon of their roles more wllltogly than the earlier studies indlca/te 

1 ' " 
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that they did, we will»atten^t to dissover what influence, if any, such 
acceptance has had upon their statements of goals for and beliefs 
about^ education and their work. Are their stated goali more compatibla 
with rationalistic goals for education? Have recent policies changed 
their approach to judging their own effectiveness? Do tiiay perceive 
hierarchical controls as more legitifeate md useful than earlier studies 
seem to indicate? ^ Do they see rationalistic characteriza- 
tions of the^-r roles as helpful or as somewhat dysfunctional but neces- 
-sary? Are there differences ^ong types of teachers who find bureau-^ 
cratic rationalization more or less aqceptable?* Do those whose views 
of schooling ^re coapatible with the rationalistic model differ in any- 
systematic ways in their beliefs about educational goals , processes * 

and practices from teachers who hold other views? 

^ ^ ^= • , • / • .-. 

How Teachers- Attitudes Toward the Eatimelistic Model are Shaped 

Where do teachers develop their attitudes toward rationalism In 
eiducatlon and toward the teaching act In general? Lortle found that 

teachers reported relatively M.ttle Influence on their beliefs and 

_ - 1 ■ = 

pr#ctic^s as a result of their teacher education eKpeflencea* Most 
s^id that they learned how to teach f roi4'e5^arienee| many were Influ- / 
enced by teaches they themselves had once had in school. 

The kind of sQciallgation sequsncls [t^perlenced by teacher^ 
leaves room for the mergence relnforcemmt of Idlos^* 
cratic sKperlenca md personal synthesis. In neither struc-* 
ture nor contrat is it well suited to Incuicat^g comnonly ' ^ > 
held J empirically detivedj and rig^rtusly groundad practices 
Bud prtocipleE of pedagogy. The lessons taught by early yat * 
persist jiig models rest on chance, tad personal preferenaej j 
training In ]pedagogy 4pes not seem to fii&d^en tally alter i 
eatrller ideas about teacMng, Teachers say that thett ptln* • 
clpal teacher has been experience; they learned, to teach . 
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t^^'k.'^- .t:'^CpceasMss,» tested practices, : 

valid \ 




' 1:iS"^:a^"Vil^..q^^^^ education. Peck and Tucker de^ ^ V° 

^^^CT4ba<«fwlde rangeSsfthtaM reported to affect 

^tmmfi^^lh^ cited used student ^ 

'i£e1acH'Msf^# effects on teachers' views 

^'pr,5Cj'as.sr©om^^^ not explicitly addressed. Other inyeeti- 

gators of classroom teaching argt^e that teacher training has little . ' 



impact on teachers' later concept j)ons ."^^^ , They ^ite other Socialising 



L 146 



147 



influence of 



1 -f prces-^childhood. experienceE., peer -influence, 

'^^^^ . 148 ^ , - 149 ' ' ' ^ ' 

eyaluators, and student response — aa being more important to the 



-shaping of teacher and, teaching behaviors* 

Teacher education has been increasingly Inf lusnead -by the'behav- _ 

^r^' ^ ^^^^ ' \ ^ 

^iloral^ sciences and by the rationalistic ©pnceptlpns a 

■j; disciplines. Prospective teachers ar,e taught about/ lesson plans, be- 

: "-'1 ^ ' ^ ■ ^ 

''havloral object ivesi e^ducational technologies aid other embodijpents of 
'3the' rational model of teaching. Instruction in curriculum planning and 



test construction has long 



been a parti*of teacher 



training 'courses_.^_. 



Yet ,;the mose;.frfequentiy voiced criticism df Lortie^s respQndents^.kbo^t . ,^ 



'ttieir ^aacKer: training was ithat the itiethods courses wer6 "too theoretl- 



rcml.". Uponclpse examination. of the responses, Lortle concluded that 



1 i 



, .nv . . . Cf) DO -theoretical ^means that the aims 'held out in such. 
""'^ courses 45^^^^?-^^^^^ly/^x^lts<^» that they proffer ijopractdH 
cal expecta¥tOTs"/Ma a conception of clasarooiff"' \ 

, ; ' Tmalt^'^yl^e pTofesBOtk wlio. teach such /courses are said, to y 
->7r. bW tobr remote from classroom exigencies; thay proclaim goals 
^S: which are unattainable jand advocate behavior which is not 

faisible.150 ' , , ^ - 



.1 ^, 



\ Q4 



\ 



An mmmt%±ng: ichool ot thought la thmt tamahets* ^conceptions \are 



\iptmA.hy the particular iontaxt In' which they taacb^ and by the more rf\ 
general cpntexl^!©:: teachyg work. Jaekaan apaculates -that^teach^^ 
apparent lack ofl adherence \to "rational'' modea^of Instruction: might 
reveal a aenslble adaptation to the conditions under which taaehlng/lB 
conducted. 



These 



The cpmplaKH ;y \ oi ^he teacher' a work_-eKtends beyond the^' 
fact that he la. concerned with a complex organisms work- 
ing toward C( implex ' goals s lji a CMipl^ alsb ^ f' 
in most tostances;, Is TOrfctog graip of students 

eKamples of v the domple^ty of teachers' de-* 
ar^l intended"^© kllttstrate 



af f active' relatloiishlps , ! classroom 



a /quality that places 



clslon# . 

quality of t le teacher -s work, 

severe llmitii onj the usefulness^ df a highly, rational 
model for deiicribing what the ieacher does-. VGlven the 
complexity of his work, the. teacher must learn to toler,^ 
at^ a high 6^ %grmm of i uncertainty and: ambiguity; 
must be con tmt with doing not jWhat he Tatars la right * 

^but- what/ he bhirik0\ OT^ Ea is /die^most appropriate 

^tion In a partieuiar situatim*^ 



A study of elementary school t 



eacfaers' values ^md bel/lef a about 



a reasonable response to the teachdjig contaKt. -(F)orha teacher faced^^^^^ 



wlth-the necessity 



. entire school year 



teaching also concluded that a wide ly-shared belief ays tem^^^^ 



aoundedness ^ md communal noma wab - 



of^eJjitJjvg^^to^MAo^^O^ 

t It makes isms e to Veo^haslze the de|i/elopmimt of.^^a^^^^^ 



^cS^mmunity^ within which disciplined «id:^rde dlsco ui^s e will take . 
jrlac4=^ That teachers* draw jboundarles a^imd the clas| md resist change 

1|s a ^jieoasearvsld^ effect ;6f such a structitte.'^ ^ ;me I teachers in^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'j — ■ ^ ' ' l ! - ' ' \ ' ' 7 V- ^ ■ ' ' 

. this study roimdly r^^ acted the notions ^l^t achievement: ; test 



J 



scores 



or particular skill/ def ic lencles should gui^e their for ts , -oiv that 



admiJilatrat.ora shoula ^fluence classroom activities, materials, or 



^methoda• 



./'\./- , 

A study ©f^^chers^^ tostruction fo^d 

=■ =t^^ tM^ers expldined.^thsir Ins truct ipnal daclsiona with raf f rahca 

to cQneaptions about reading xand aDaut educatibn^genarally * e.g. ^ CDn'- 
f ceptloni about affaetive class room relationships, etudant charaeter-^ |/ 
Is ties, and elassroom management. In\ decisionmaking situations » ^ T 
teachers' non-reading conceptioni canded to have greater topact\than 
thairconcaptlona of reading; overall, though, thair deeiaions seemed 

tp be Influeneed mora by the teaehlrig content than by any par^fe-lcular 

^ .- ^ - 1$^ : V . . ... . ■ . 

con caption* s ' - ^ 

Whetiiar teachers share eo^on conceptions of their work qr whether, : 

as Lor tie suggests^ their conceptions are highly individualistic and are 

based on idiosyncratic personal eKpariences, is lone question we will 

address, in the course of this study. Other questions which wa will 

seek to answer concerning the formation of teachfra' views Include -the 

fpUoylng I How useful do they regard their teacher education expap^^ 

as having been? What conceptions of teaching do they rSCKn from their 

\ teacher ^training? What elements of the rat lorialls tic model of taachlhg 

j|ffare they ei^osed tb In collage and in later coursmrork or training? 



t^at Is the relativa importance of various kinds of axpariences child- 
hood experl^ces,:: In tew^ atolnlstritors, classroom 
^xperlencps^jnd teacher ttalnlng expariencas~ta shaping teacl^rs' 



Views ? Wha t r ela t ionshlp exle t s between .teachers * topi Icit thaorl e^s^ 
of instruction and the particular cont^t in which they teach? 



V- OOJCLUDINg NOTES ^ i?; :; 

; . mrtai of inquiry arm suggested by this f rameiifork^ ^^^^ r 

for BKamlnlng Watcher s * conaep^lons of their work ^ .of education getigraliy 

\ I . ^ ^ . ' \ ; 

and of the ratlWalia tie model in particular « We have racantly complateS^!: 

\ ^ ^ 

datailad Int^rviaws with 45 taaahers from three school distrlcta in tha 

mid--Atlantic area^ and we will be malyElng thaler responses durtog^the— ' 

months to come« It ^ is already clear that this w^ll be a task of consid'* - 

base and the eluaiye 

nature of our quest' for the theories underlying the explicit responses 
of our Interviewaas^, ^ 

... . , . - ^ - . . ■ I ■ ' . ■ ■ • -V ■ ^ ^ ■ " '^^ 

Our analysis will seek to teat extend the flndlngfi of prior - 
. research to this area as we ^plore the comoonalitlas aiid differences^ ^ 
in teachers' views. What we have iinder stood about teacHer views will 
\ be compared to those policy views which characterize s^^hools as bureau- 



1 

arable complexity, given tha ^richness of t;he data 



craci'ess teachers as bureaucrats ^ students as objects, and education as^^^^^^^^^^^ 



\puraly testnmental. pne outcome of our efforts — If the data behave 
;tliemaelve§ Bud our minds stretch far enough to encompass them--rmay" be' -r^^^^^^ 

the explication of an alternative conceptual frmework which charact 

Ises the educatlOTal endeavor from the perspective of tea<;hars.. ,,Kia 
{.best outcome would be the discovery of concepts of schoolln'gs^ , teaching 

and learning which are perceived as relevant by teachers and which could"' 
i.gulda Nthe development of governmental policies directed at the activlt'iear'^'' 

of" teachers* 
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